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RINGEN STOVE CO. 


DIV.OF AMERICAN STOVE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


’ BURNERS ARE EASY TO RE-WICK 
CHIMNEYS ARE PORCELAIN ENAMELED 





SAN FRANCISCO. CAL. 
715 INDIANA ST. 
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FRONT RANK 
FURNACES 


Science tells us that warmed air—pure 
warmed air taken from the great out- 
doors and thus warming a home, is the 
ideal method for comfort and health. 
FRONT RANK WARM AIR FUR- 
NACES represent 28 years of painstak- 
ing work, and stand today as the ideal of 
their type. Ask for attractive dealer’s 
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HAYNES-LANGENBERG MFG. CO. 


4045-57 Forest Park Boulevard, Saint Louis, Missouri 
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IN HIS VERY instructive address before the Annual 
Convention of the Ohio Hardware Convention on 
“The Federal Reserve Act and Its Re- 
lation to the Retailer,” as reported on 
pages 33 to 35 of this issue, O. N. 
Sams calls attention to the attempt of 
some bankers to have Congress repeal the clause of 
the Act referring to the charge by banks on checks 
issued by retailers to wholesalers for instance, in pay- 
ment of bills—Section 16 providing that such checks 
shall pay 100 cents on their face. 


Section 16 
Must Not Be 
Repealed. 


Mr. Sams very wisely urges that the commercial 
interests of the country make a_ vigorous protest 
against the repeal of this section, making the specific 
charge against the banks of exacting payment for a 
service which they did not render, when, for example, 
they made a charge on bank drafts under the sup- 
position by the “drawee” that the money represented 
by the draft was actually transferred from one bank 
to another—although, as a matter of fact, such trans- 
fer is a very rare exception. 








In ouR ISsuE of December 23, 1916, we published 
on pages 19 and 20 an editorial entitled “Review of 
Trading Stamps Requested,” in which 
we discussed some of the inaccuracies 
and misleading statements contained in 
a booklet sent out from the office of the 
“National Premium Advertising Association,” a copy 
having been sent to us by Harry B. Haines, Secretary 
of that organization, with a request that we comment 
on same. The title of the booklet was “Attacks on 
Cooperative Profit Sharing and Premiums and What 
is Behind Them.” 

Mr. Haines didn’t like our comments, although 
in his letter with the booklet he did say that “the As- 
sociation will be pleased to receive any comment you 
may care to make.” 


Trading 
Stamps Poor 
Investment 


In fact, Mr. Haines was so worked up that upon 
reading our editorial he forthwith wrote us a five-page 
letter asking us to give space to the same in our pub- 
‘lication, in order that “his side” might have a “fair- 
show.” 


Evidently Mr. Haines puts considerable value upon 
what we may publish in our editorial and news col- 
umns, and to that extent we are complimented by his 
request, but the cost of paper is so high now and we 
have so much of other and far more valuable informa- 
tion to present to our readers every week that Mr. 
Haines’ letter was forced somewhat into the back- 
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ground, although by no means forgotten, for he gave 
some more excellent reasons why it is poor policy for 
any retailer to pay out any money for trading stamps 
or other mis-named profit sharing propositions pro- 
moted by concerns like those with which he is con- 
nected. 

A few days ago we received a reminder from Mr. 
Haines in which he expressed the thought that “un- 
doubtedly we would wish to make some comment on 
his letter,” and so we shall again accommodate the 
gentleman, selecting some of the most prominent gems 
in his so-called argument: 

Gem Number 1.—‘Trading stamps and_ similar 

‘tokens’ are used by thousands of retailers.” 

Is that any real reason why they should be used by 
any retailer, or that they are of any use or help to 
him in making his business more profitable ? 

Gem Number 2.—‘‘Is there any reason why 20 
different retailers, selling 20 different articles at dif- 
ferent prices, should not all offer a cash discount 
token and thereby make a very definite inducement 
for the housewife to patronize them, each in their 
respective line?” 

This question attempts to make capital out of a 
statement which we madé in our editorial, but Mr. 
Haines omitted something and added something to our 
statement, for we had nothing to say about the “re- 
spective” lines, although we did say that in newspaper 
advertising the twenty different retailers could make 
different inducements by offering different articles at 
different prices. 

If the trading stamp companies “confined” their 
“privilege” to one store of each kind in a town, there 
might be some logic to his argument, but they don't, 
and the most important point is that the retailers by 
using trading stamps always add one more item of 
expense and one more feature of competition. 

Gem Number 3.—‘‘No user of the premium system 
is suffering from imposition, fraud or other evil.” 

This is “some” broad statement, in view of the fact 
that thousands of retailers have found to their sorrow 
that their use of trading stamps cost them more money 
than they could possibly realize from any reasonable 
increase in sales. Whenever the subject of trading 
stamps is brought up in any organization of retail 
merchants except possibly that of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association which, by the way, is opposed 
to the Stephens-Ashurst Price Maintenance Bill, there 
will be found several who, like the burnt child, shun 
the fire and advise their friends to profit by their ex- 
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perience and give the trading stamp a wide berth, 
such as happened at the recent Convention of Mis- 
souri Retail Hardware Dealers at St. Louis, when only 
one out of more than 400 members of the Associa- 
tion was willing to say that he thought trading stamps 
were all right, while a considerable number testified 
to having found them a useless expense. 

There are other “gems” in Mr. Haines’ letter, but 
space forbids further discussion at this time, except to 
say that the writer know: from personal experience 
the value of trading st....,. to the retailer. He was 
instrumental in killing the trading stamps in one town, 
using the simple fact that the premiums offered by 
the company in question were not worth what was 
claimed for them, that company by the way being the 
most prominent in the field today. 








SOME MEN who are interested in trade organization 
work have an entirely wrong idea of what is the proper 
sphere of activity for such organizations. 


oon They would stop abuses, to be sure, 
ithin : 
tan, ort the methods which they propose are 


either contrary to good law or good 
ethics and in either case the result is bound to be dis- 
astrous. 

Take for instance, the case which was decided re- 
cently in the United States Court against certain Iowa 
plumbers and plumbing supply houses. A number of 
abuses had developed and to stop these abuses the 
defendants made certain agreements with one another, 
among which were some relating to the sale of sup- 
plies to “outsiders” or “price cutters.” 

The Court very properly ruled that these agreements 
were against the Sherman Law, but he showed leni- 
ency in his judgment by assessing only a very small 
fine. 

Another case which is of importance in this connec- 
tion is that against a number of labor union officials 
and Chicago manufacturers of electrical apparatus 
who had formed an agreement for the avowed purpose 
of increasing the business of these manufacturers by 
having the members of this union refuse to do installa- 
tion of apparatus not manufactured in Chicago, in 
order to avoid competition from concerns in other 
cities. 

Agreements of this sort are sometimes against the 
law of the land and sometimes, while they may be legal, 
they are against good business ethics or good business 
policy. 

For instance, would the manufacturers in question 
like to have their business confined exclusively to Chi- 
cago, as it would have to be if the rule which they 
were trying to enforce were to be used against them? 

Trade organizations have a very wide field for their 
activities in which there is no danger of running con- 
trary to law or good business ethics, and while at times 
it may appear an easy and quick way to stop trade 
abuses of one sort or other by agreements such as 
those mentioned, there is always the danger that by 
being parties to such agreements members of the or- 
ganizations may lay themselves liable to prosecution 
and thus become involved in troubles worse than those 
which they tried to avoid. 


Betterment in trade conditions can always be 
brought about by legal means, and it has been demon- 


% strated too often to need much emphasis at this time 


that when a free and open discussion between the 
parties concerned in a dispute of this sort is brought 
about, the points of difference can be ironed out and 
the road of progress and development made smooth. 

Organizations, such as the National Retail Hard- 
ware Association, the National Hardware Associa- 
tion, the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors, the Stove Founders’ National Defense Asso- 
ciation, the National Warm Air Heating and Ventilat- 
ing Association, and many others, furnish excellent 
proof of the value of trade associations and the many 
legitimate activities in which they may engage, to the 
benefit of themselves and the public at large. 








IN THESE DAYs of intensified production and 1n- 
creased output, there is a tendency to lose sight of 
the individual, and yet when it comes 

As to the point, the character of the work 

Pag i of the individual today is without ques- 

tion far more important today that it 
was when it was easy to trace responsibility for 
poorly performed work to the employe who had 
done it. 

For instance, an intricate machine may be rendered 
absolutely useless because some worker at the very 
beginning of the making of the machine made a mis- 
take and covered it up, so that the fault could not be 
discovered by ordinary inspection. The result of this 
workman’s negligence or carelessness, or indifference 
may be that a large amount of money must be paid 
out again, in order to remedy the fault, while if it had 
been discovered early in the process of making the 
machine, only a small amount of money would have 
covered the loss. In many cases, men are known to 
have been killed because of a flaw in some casting 
or other portion of a machine which was covered up 
by the workman who had that particular portion in 
charge. 

Not only in industrial life, but in the fields of com- 
merce, finance, and transportation, do we find these 
serious results of indifference, carelessness and neg- 
lect—far more serious than the guilty person has any 
idea of. | 

Coming down to specific cases, customers are 
lost after money has been spent to bring them to the 
store by unexcusable carelessness on the part of sales 
people or other employes in the store. 

In many instances, excuses and explanations will 
be rendered and efforts made to rectify the mistake, 
but very often the owner of the store has no oppor- 
tunity to render such excuses or efforts to “make 
things right’: the disappointed customer simply stays 
away from the store. 

One of the most important matters to which e- 
ployers should give attention in the training of their 
employes is, therefore, that of exercising the higlcst 
possible degree of carefulness in the performance of 
their duties, and it goes without saying, of course, that 
unless the employer himself is of the sort who appre- 
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ciates the importance of careful, accurate work, he 
will not be able to make much of an impression upon 
his employes when he urges them to be careful. 

Many of the defects in the articles which are sold 
in retail hardware stores and other commercial insti- 
tutions are the direct result of the employer’s desire 
to increase the amount of his business, or the output 
of his factory, no matter whether the individual ar- 
ticles sold or produced by him are made as they ought 
to be. 

When we, as individuals, pay more attention to 
details and exercise greater care in the performance 
of our own duties, then those who are in our employ 
will, as a matter of course, exercise similar care in 
the performance of their duties and conditions in 
general will be far better, because then the mistakes 
caused by carelessness of individuals will be fewer. 








NOTES AND SKETCHES. 


BY SIDNEY ARNOLD 


RANDOM 








The many friends of William C. Gage, who sells 
Richards-Wilcox hardware specialties in Wisconsin 
and northern Illinois, will be interested in knowing that 
he has joined the ranks of the “Benedicts.”» “Will” 
was married a few days ago to Mrs. Ruth Livingstone, 
who, like her “lord and master,” is among the most 
popular people of Harvard, Illinois. May you and 
“your better half” live long and be happy “forever and 


aye,” Brother Gage. 


* * 

For a number of years my good friend, John P. 
McCrea, whom many of you know through his cheer- 
ful messages, some of which | have forwarded on this 
page, has sent my a little calendar suitable for the 
desk or wall, and I have always been glad to receive 
them, because on each page there would be some 
good, uplifting sentiment expressed. 

The one that came to me a few days ago, has this 
in red letters on the first sheet: “Live a life; do not 
only get a living.” And just below that, in blue let- 
ters, this: “It is always easier to discuss the duties 
of others, than to do our own.” 

Pretty fine guide posts for 1917—aren't they. 

os 

“Training” and “Preparedness” go hand in hand, 
and so it is only reasonable that Albert W. Litchfield, 
who conducts a Trade School at Libertyville, a sub- 


urb north of Chicago, where boys are trained in the: 


practical and technical features of carpentry, sheet 
metal work, etc., should believe in “Preparedness.” 

Mr. Litchfield, by the way, trains dogs as a sort of 
recreation and he has a fine pack of crossbred Ger- 
man Police and Airedale dogs which he has recently 
tendered to the United States Army for hospital pur- 
poses. These dogs obey commands just like a soldier 
and can climb ladders with the agility of a sailor. 

K * * 

Those of H. W. Beegle’s friends who met him the 
other night on the streets of Oak Park, the Chicago 
suburb where this strenuous hardware manufacturers’ 
agent makes his home, may have gotten the -impres- 
sion that he was practising up for a play-acting role 
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of Diogenes and was out looking for an honest man 
like the old Greek philosopher. But in this they were 


‘very much mistaken for Friend Beegle was simply on 


his way to make a call on his first grandson, the nine- 
months old son of Irving S. Kemp, of the Vaughan & 
Bushnell Manufacturing Company, and as the sleet 
storm had interfered with the working of the local 
lighting plant, “Grandpa” simply reverted to the old 
fashion of carrying his street light with him, in the 
shape of a common lantern. 

Nothing is strange if you only find the reason for it, 
and anyway, Beegle says that he can find an honest 


man without taking recourse to Dogenes’ lantern. 
All he has to do is to look into a mirror. 


Here is a quotation from a recent issue of that 
clever house organ “The Born Ranger,” issued by the 
sorn Steel Range Company, Cleveland, which contains 
a pretty large sized grain of truth: 

The Greatest Source of Wealth. 

Just occasionally something new does manage to slip in 
under good Old Sol. One of those things is the modern idea 
of service. 

We're all of us too likely to look on service as’ some 
vague, intangible now-you-see-it-now-you-don’t thing. As a 
matter of fact it has an actual, hard-cash value. Take the 
physician for instance. All he has to sell is service—his 
service is a reflection of his ability and ability is wealth. 
About the only thing you absolutely have got that can’t be 
taken away from you is Ability—intangible?—not by a good 
sight! No other possession of yours has as much perma- 
nent value. 

When a great man dies the world loses. Why? Because 
he has taken his ability with him. His service to the world 
was the tangible evidence of that ability. 

Everybody admits that it takes Ability to make money 
these days. But Ability never yet was turned into coin until 
it was doled out in some form of Service. 

The slave’s ability and service is another man’s wealth. 

When a man’s ability and service are his own wealth he’s 
free. 

You have the Ability—now show it in Service—there’s 
Money in it. 


, 


In placing bargains before your customers, see to 
it that neither you nor they are cheated. By so doing, 
there will be no dissatisfied customers and the bar- 
gains you offer will be accepted at their face value. 


Here is a little poem by Charles A. Heath, “some- 
where in Michigan,” that points a lesson to the man 
who thinks it best to “paddle his own canoe”: 

My Fellow. 
“Just let us visit to the top o’ the hill,” 
Shutting out all cares that bother, 
For while we are passing along our ways, 
Even then can we help each other. 
For worldly cares will ever press, 
And around us will ever gather, 
Causing hearts to ache in loneliness, 
Were it not for one another. 


We'll just “visit to the top o’ the hill,” 
It will shut out some care or other, 
And brighten, Aye! the whole day long, 
Yes many a sadness smother. 

The rush of life is a heartless thing, 
And oft forgets the brother, 

Human hearts for joy could never sing, 
Were it not for one another. 


“Just let us visit to the top o’ the hill,” 
The upward load seems lighter ; 

Hard steeps are passed, but unobserved— 
For all the way is brighter. 

What e’er the plod you're not alone; 
Like a child in the arms of mother, 

When the day is done and the night is on, 
They’re just closer to one another. 
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UP TO THE MINUTE 
NEWS SIFTINGS 








The Bridgeford Manufacturing Company, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, has been incorporated for $184,000, 
with a debt limit of $25,000, to manufacture stoves, 
ranges, mantels, tin, copper and sheet iron parts, and 
do a general business along this line, and the incor- 
porators are P. C. Doerhoeffer, George Luff and J. W. 


Campbell. 
——-~+-o-o— 


NEW OFFICERS CHOSEN FOR PHILLIPS & 
CLARK STOVE COMPANY. 





The following officers were chosen at a recent meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Phillips & Clark Stove 
Company, Incorporated, Geneva, New York, which, 
pursuant to the death of Mr. Clark, took over the 
plant and business of the Phillips & Clark Stove Com- 
pany: 

President—E. H. Palmer. 

Vice-president—H. M. Miller, Secretary of the old 
Company. 

Treasurer—S. S. Smith. 

Assistant Treasurer—W. W. Haviland. 

Secretary—L. G. Hoskins. 

3usiness is reported to be the best in the history of 
the concern, which manufactures the Andes line of 
stoves, ranges, and warm air heaters. 


~~ ea 
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HIGH PRICES OF FUEL AND FOOD MAKE 
OVEN THERMOMETERS A NECESSITY. 











To conserve the fuel supply and at the same time 
tickle the palate of her “lord and master” with appe- 
tizing and delectable viands, is the dual aim of the 
modern housewife in these days of unprecedented 
prices for coal and food substances. She realizes that, 
in order to achieve these ends, it is necessary to oper- 
ate her range or cook stove with utmost economy— 
furthermore that the foods must be cooked for a cer- 
tain length of time at about a certain temperature so 
as to retain their full nutritive value and acquire an 
agreeable - taste. For 
her assistance in this 
purpose, the Cooper 
Oven Thermometer, il- 
lustrated herewith, has 
been produced. <Ac- 
cording to the manu- 
facturers, this device 
measures heat just as a 
clock measures time— 
Cooper Oven Thermometer. hence it permits the 
housewife to do all kinds of baking with certainty and 
exactness, and effects a great saving of fuel. With 
each thermometer a time card is furnished which in- 
dicates the length of time different foods are to be kept 
in the oven, room being allowed to note the slight 
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correction due: to the size of the range and local condi- 
tions. Manufacturers can obtain full particulars by 
writing to the Cooper Oven Thermometer Company, 
Pequabuck, Connecticut. 

nile pontine 


PENNSYLVANIA STOVE SALESMEN INVEST 
BENEFIT FUNDS IN BUILDING AND 
LOAN ASSOCIATION. 





At the recent monthly meeting of the Stove Sales- 
men’s Association of Pennsylvania, it was voted to 
invest its benefit funds in a good building and loan 
association. This has now been done, and the organ- 
ization is a stockholder in the Milton Building and 
Loan Association, Fred Sabin being a representative 
on the latter’s Executive Board. 





OFFICERS CHOSEN FOR 1917 OF FANNER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 





At the recent annual meeting of the Fanner Manu- 
facturing Company, Cleveland, manufacturers of stove 
trimmings, etc., the following officers and executives 
were chosen: 

President—J. R. Raible. 

Vice-president and General Salesmanager—Samuel 
H. Jacobs. 

Secretary-Treasurer and Factory Manager—J. Y. 
Brooks. 

Production— 


Director and Superintendent of 


Samuel H. Gibson. 


” 


DAMPER IS PATENTED. 








Omar J. Francis, Reading, Pennsylvania, has been 
granted United States patent rights, under number 


1,216,102, for a damper described herewith: 


In combination with a cylindrical 
stove pipe having an interior rota- 
table damper plate with a diamet- 
ricaliy arranged pivot axle, and a 
wall opening located above and to 
one side of said axle; a damper 
plate for said opening longitud'- 
nally slidable on the pipe and pro- 
vided with a pivot post, a flexible 
crank arm exteriorly fixed to said 
pivot axle, and a flexible link con- 
necting the free end of said crank 
arm to said pivot post; said link 
being arranged to swing in a plane 
out of parallel with the plane in 
which said crank arm swings and 
said pivoted parts being placed 
under tension whereby the sliding 
damper is retained in adjusted 
position. 


- 
> 


The store that maintains a cheerful atmosphere will 
have less trouble in selling goods to people who come 
without knowing what they want, than the gloomy 
store, 


1,216,102. 
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THE WEEK'S HARDWARE 
RECORD 


Of Interest to Manufacturer, Jobber and Retailer 








AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE 
RECORD is the only publication containing west-= 
ern hardware and metal prices corrected weekly. 
You will find these on pages 52 to 57 inclusive. 








MAKE EARLY HOTEL RESERVATIONS AT 
HOUSTON FOR CONVENTIONS OF 
JOBBERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF HARDWARE. 


The Texas State Entertainment Committee for the 
great Conventions of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
and the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tions, which are to be held at Houston April 17 to 20, 
desires to remind manufacturers and jobbers of hard- 
ware and others who expect to attend that reservations 
for hotel accommodations should be made as early as 
possible. 

The Room Committee, of which J. C. 
the Bering & Cortes Hardware Company, Houston, is 
chairman, will be glad to hear from any one who has 
not been able to make suitable arrangements. 


- 
~-eo-or 


NEW OFFICERS OF MICHIGAN’ RETAIL 
HARDWARE ASSOCIATION. 


sering, of 








The following were chosen to serve as officers and 
members of the Executive Board of the Michigan 
Retail Hardware Association at the election late Fri- 
day afternoon, February 16th: 

President—James Tyre, Detroit. 

Vice-president—John C. Fischer, Ann Arbor. 

Secretary—Arthur J. Scott, Marine City—re- 
elected. 

Treasurer—William Moore, Detroit 

Executive Board—Karl S. Judson, Grand Rapids; 
J. H. Lee, Muskegon; John E. McGraw, Jackson; 
Frank Trude, Traverse City; George W. Leedle, 
Marshall, and Charles A. Sturmer, Port Huron. 

The 1918 Convention will be held in Saginaw. 





re-elected. 





COW GIRLS AND SENORITAS WILL MINGLE 
WITH HARDWARE MANUFACTURERS 
AND JOBBERS IN GREAT BALL 
AND ROUND-UP AT 
HOUSTON. 





The “piece de resistance” of the entertainment which 
is being arranged for the Conventions of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ and American Hardware Manu- 
facturers’ Associations, is to be a great, old-fashioned 
“Round-up,” followed by a grand “Cow Boy” Ball. 

red Huggins, who is Secretary of the Texas State 
I:ntertainment Committee for the Conventions, writes 
that there will be plenty of good looking “Cow Girls” 


and “Senoritas” to go around, and ihat the Houston 
girls are hard at work completing their costumes. The 
ball will be held in the magnificent Municipal Audi- 
torium which will seat 7,000 people with plenty of 
room for 2,000 dancers on the floor. 


MACHINE MANUFACTURERS 
NATIONAL ORGANIZATION. 





WASHING 
FORM 





3eginning with a small group of washing machine 
manufacturers who met a couple of years ago, the 
organization movement has finally become crystallized 
in the forming of the American Washing Machine 
Manufacturers’ Association which now comprises in 
volume 75 percent of the washing machine output of 
the United States. 

Sam T. White, White Lily Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Davenport, Iowa, who was one of the leaders in 
the movement was chosen President at the first annual 
meeting recently held at Chicago, the other officers 
being : 

First Vice-president—J. D. A. Johnson, Michigan 
Washing Machine Company, Muskegon, Michigan. 

Second Vice-president—H. L. Barker, 1900 Washer 
Company, Binghamton, New York. 

Third Vice-president—F. H. Bergman, One Minute 
Manufacturing Company, Newton, Iowa. 

Treasurer—W. H. Voss, Voss Brothers Manufac- 
turing Company, Davenport, Iowa. 

Secretary—Raymond Marsh, Otis Building, Chi- 
cago. 

The Executive Committee consists of the officers 
J. Conlon, Conlon Electric 
Dodge, Grinnell 


and the following: W. 
Washer Company, Chicago; W. S. 
Washing Machine Company, Grinnell, lowa; H. W. 
Eden, Brokaw-Eden Manufacturing Company, Alton, 
Illinois; R. D. Hunt, Dexter Company, Fairfield, Lowa ; 
John Rocke, Meadows Manufacturing Company, 
Pontiac, Illinois; E. H. Maytag, Maytag Company, 
Newton, Iowa; L. E. Dietz, Boss Washing Machine 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; J. B. Barlow, Barlow and 
Seelig Manufacturing Company, Ripon, Wisconsin. 

The work of the Association, now that it has been 
placed on a firm footing, will be along the lines of 
securing more efficient manufacturing methods, better 
distribution, standardization of cost systems, etc., all 
of which will undoubtedly result in better conditions 
for all concerned—manufacturer, wholesaler, travel- 
ing salesman, retailer and consumer. 

It is intended to work out plans for a cooperative 
advertising campaign of national scope to promote the 
increased use of washing machines in private homes. 

Another meeting of the Association is to be held 
March 2oth, at the Sherman House, Chicago. 
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Co-operation and Efficiency Key Words 
of Retail Hardware Conventions 


By Wituiam T. Gorm.ey of the Bullard and Gormley Company, Chicago 








The conventions of retail hardware dealers which 
held in the various states 
demonstrate one point very 
forcibly to me—the fact 
that there anyone 
from whom we can learn 
so much for the advantage 


have been and are being 





isn't 


of our own business as we 
can from our competitors. 

This may seem strange 
doctrine to some of the old 
time fellows who have 
nourished the idea that 
their worst enemy is the 
man who is engaged in the same line of business, but 
the younger generation of hardware dealers are fast 
coming to realize that because a man happens to sell 
hardware and is located across the street or in the 
next block, he does not necessarily have to be regarded 
as a person with whom it is best to have nothing to do. 





William T. Gormley. 


In fact they are even willing to look upon him as a 
man who may be able and willing to help them out of 
a difficulty some time. 

In one of the Convention reports I noticed an inci- 
dent told by the Secretary of the Association, in which 
it was related how the Secretary had called upon a 
hardware dealer in a certain town who belonged to 
the old school and endeavored to induce him to come 
to a meeting of the hardware dealers in that county 
which was to be held in the evening, but the old fel- 
low, whom we will call Jones, refused, saying that it 
was no use, as Smith, the other hardwareman in 
town, and he didn’t get along well together, and that 
he wouldn't have anything to do with him. 

The Secretary asked Jones if he had ever had any- 
thing to do with Smith and received the reply that he 
had not even met him, although of course he knew 
him by sight (Smith was a comparative newcomer). 
Leaving Jones’s store he went to see Smith and found 
him a clean, good-natured young chap. They talked 
for a while about the organization work and Smith 
promised that he would be present at the meeting, 
after which the Secretary asked him about Jones. 
Smith told him that he had never met his competitor, 
and was then requested to come down to Jones’s store 
and get acquainted. The upshot of this bit of di- 
plomacy was that the two dealers found out that nei- 
ther of them “wore horns,” and today they are both 
pulling for their county organization and working 
hand in hand with each other. 

I have told this story which I have every reason 
to believe is true, because it shows how we are apt 
to let our prejudices stand in our own light, and one 
of the finest features of the work of the state and 
smaller local associations of hardware dealers is this 
very fact that here we can get away for a little while 


from the immediate details of our own little business, 
get a larger view of affairs—and learn to know the 
other men who are engaged in the distribution of 
hardware. 

When we come to know our competitor reai well we 
are very apt to find that he has certain trade which 
we cannot get, and that he is not “treading on our 
toes,” so far as business or anything else is concerned. 
He wants to live and let live, and altogether he is 
just the sort of man whom we would want to know 
and whose friendship we can enjoy. 

An instance of very material benefit resulting from 
this little acquaintance and close relations between 
local competitors came to my notice a short time ago. 


In an Illinois town there were two hardware stores. 
A certain man was planning to build a rather fine 
house and went to see one of the local dealers to get 
an idea of what the cost of the builders’ hardware 
would be. This dealer was not a good estimator and 
he had no very extensive knowledge of the better 
grades of this class of goods, and at first he was 
puzzled as to what he should do. Happening to re- 
member, however, that his competitor had once been 
employed in a large city store that made a specialty 
of fine hardware of all sorts, he went to him and told 
him about the situation. The two studied the specifica- 
tions and submitted a bid, part of which was handled 
by one and part by the other, with the result that they 
received the order. Inasmuch as the first hardware 
dealer was an intimate friend of the builder, while the 
other was not acquainted with him, probabilities are 
that the order would not have been placed in their 
town if the first dealer had not gone to his competitor 
and asked his assistance. 

Instances of this sort are by no means scarce; in 
fact almost every day dealers have occasion to render 
or ask accommodations of each other, and by these 
accommodations much needless expense is avoided, so 
that the friendly relations between competitors are 
almost always certain to result in actual, profits for 
every one concerned. 


=f 


Chicago, February 20, 1917. 





A wonderful thing is this quality which we call en- 
thusiasm. It is too often underrated as so much 
surplus and useless display of feclir.g, lacking in real 
substantiality. This is an enormous mistake. \ ou 
can’t go wrong in applying all the genuine enthusiasm 
that you can stir up within you; for it is the power 
that moves the world. There is nothing compa: ble 
to it, in the things which it can accomplish. 
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EXHIBITS IN AMERICAN ARTISAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST 








VERY COMPREHENSIVE WINDOW DISPLAY 
OF TOOLS AND OTHER HARDWARE 
ITEMS. 


The illustration herewith shows a window display 
which geceived Honorable Mention in the recent 
AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE REcoRD Window 
Display Competition. It merits close attention be- 
cause of the great number of items exhibited and the 


Each item seems to have its place and every item 
stands out distinctly and conspicuously in that place. 
It is practically impossible to see all the little details 
that go to make up a window of this kind unless the 
photograph is examined with a magnifying glass. 
Needless to say, this window proved very interest- 
ing to the public and directly caused to be sold a great 
It is difficult to pic- 
ture the deep interest that persons who are lovers of 


many dollars’ worth of goods. 

















Window Display of Tools and Builders’ 


HARDWARE RECORD Window Display Competition. 
the Pickering Hardware Company, 


neat, convenient manner in which they are arranged. 
To gain a full appreciation of the work put into this 
window display, it would indeed be necessary, as the 
window trimmer advises, to use a magnifying glass. 
The articles shown run the full gamut of tools for the 
carpenter, machinist and other mechanics, and also 
of builders’ hardware, together with supplies for the 
cobbler, plumber, tinsmith, other 
hardware items. 

Albert J. Hovekamp, who has beer. in the employ of 
the Pickering Hardware Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
for over sixteen years, prepared this commendable 
window display for the Company, and submitted the 
following very interesting description: 

The photograph herewith is of a show window with 
an unusually large and very complete display of the 
kind of goods shown. Yet it is very evident that this 
was not a confusing display as the entire window was 
arranged in a very exacting and systematic manner. 


mason, etc., and 


Hardware Which Received Honorable 





Mention in AMERICAN ARTISAN AND 
Arranged by Albert J. Hovekamp for 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 


They 
will spend much time gazing at the different items 


tools will display in a window of this character. 
displayed—studying the descriptive cards and the uses 
of the tools and prices. The windcew then proves a 
powerful magnet that draws them into the store as 
purchasers. 

The photograph is very clear in regard to showing 
the construction of the entire display. As shown, the 
display is made to a great extent upon series of boards. 
These boards are made of 1% inch lumber, cleated on 


the ends and covered with pebbled grain wall oil 
cloth. Along the edges of the boards thin narrow 


wooden strips were fastened. These strips served as 
frames improving the appearance of the boards and 
at the same time separating the various groups of the 
different items displayed. 

Every item in this window had white price or de- 
scriptive cards which were printed with black ink 


and neatly drawn with gray border. Close observa- 
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tion will show unusual methods of attaching various 
items and means of displaying in order to utilize all 
space possible and also to display the various items 
to the best advantage. , 

In this respect, attention may be called to the ham- 
mers which were fastened in upright positions on 
strips of oak wood. One end of these strips was se- 
curely fastened to the shelf with bolts. The hammers 
were fastened to the strips by means of wood screws 
through the strips and up into the handles of the ham- 
mers. Attention is also called to the grouping of the 
tape lines in one place and the braces on the opposite 
side of the window and also the long line of small 
bits along the rear second shelf of the window. It can 
be readily understood that a great amount of thought, 
study and earnest application must be applied to pro- 
duce windows of this character but the results cer- 
tainly prove worth while. 





LOCKING MECHANISM FOR CASH 
REGISTERS PATENTED. 





Under number 1,215,567, United States patent 
rights have been issued to Haakon A. Martin, Dayton, 
Ohio, assignor to The National Cash Register Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, for a locking mechanism for cash 


registers described in the following: 

__In a machine of the class described the combination 
with operating means, of a normally effective locking de- 
vice therefor, a plate having two movements for rendering 























said locking device ineffective, depressible keys for giving 
said plate one movement, and means for automatically giving 
said plate its second movement when the plate has received 
its first movement. 


FILES OF QUALITY HELP SALES OF OTHER 
HARDWARE. 








Among the many articles which are sold almost 
every day by the retail hardware dealer is the file, and 
it is, therefore, of the utmost importance that the most 
careful attention be given to the selection of this 
tool, because occasional customers are only too 
prone to judge the quality of the store’s wares by the 
little things which they have purchased there. When 
they find that attention is paid to the quality of such 
an every day article as a file they will come back for 
larger and more costly articles of which they may be 
in need. Delta Files manufactured by the Delta File 
Works, Philadelphia, are claimed to be of superior 
quality and to assure the user of satisfactory services 
under any and all conditions. Because of this, these 
files are said to be certain to find a ready sale and 





bring good profits to the dealer. Delta files, it is 
stated, are exceptionally deep cut and made of high 
grade crucible steel, thus giving them exceptional cut- 
ting and wearing qualities. Dealers desiring further 
particulars about Delta Files and also the complete 
line of rasps manufactured by the Company should 
write to the Delta File Works, Philadelphia, for a 
catalog and special prices to the trade, which the Com- 
pany will gladly furnish on request. 








PATENT FOR SKATE RE-ISSUED. 





William Conron, Danville, Illinois, assignor to Con- 
ron-McNeal Company, Kokomo, Indiana, has had his 
patent for a skate, number 1,054,508, reissued under 


the number 14,259. It is described in the following: 

A skate com- 
prising a runner, 
a foot rest there- 
eon and means for 
slidingly adjust- 
ably securing the foot rest to the runner at various positions 
lengthwise of the latter, including a lateral enlargement at 
the upper edge of the runner and clamping means carried 
by the foot rest and adapted to engage around the upper 
edge of the runner and beneath said enlargement. 

—_—-@- — 


CLOTHES WRINGERS PRACTICALLY SELL 
THEMSELVES IF GIVEN THE 
OPPORTUNITY. 











Many items in the stock of the retail hardware 
dealer make such an impression upon the mind of 
ee the prospective cus- 
tomer through their 
appearance that 
they are practically 
able to sell them- 
selves, provided, of 
course, that they 
are given sufficient 
opportunity. The 
retaile-, however, 
for various reasons 
does not give each 





Anchor Brand Guarantee Clothes x 
Wringer. such item the prop- 


er chance to act as its own salesmen, and as regards 
clothes wringers, for instance, it is a deplorable fact 
that in many retail hardware stores clothes wringers 


are not displayed. If the prospect desires such an 
item, he must ask for it, and a consequent waste of 
time and effort ensues, whereas if the wringer were 
properly displayed and priced in plain figures, it would 
materially aid the retailer or the salesman in making 
the sale. An up-to-date line that will thus assist sales 
is said to be found in the Anchor Brand Clothes 
Wringers, one of which is illustrated herewith. These 
wringers, the manufacturers state, embody every im- 
portant advance in design and construction, giving en- 
tire satisfaction in each instance. Full details of the 
entire line can be obtained from the Lovell Manufac- 
turing Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


2 
> 


Anyone who makes a study of the retailing of auto- 
mobile accessories cannot fail to see that the business 
is rapidly working into the hands of the retail hard 
ware trade. 
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Minnesota Retail 
Meet at 





Hardware Dealers 
St. Paul 








The Minnesota Retail Hardware Association held 
its Twenty-first Annual Convention in the St. Paul 
Auditorium February 20, 21, 22 and 23, with a fine 
attendance. 

At 2 P. M. Tuesday the opening session was called 
to order and.after the audience had sung “America,” 
the Reverend A. G. Pinkham pronounced the Invo- 
cation, followed by the Honorable V. R. Irvin, Mayor 
of St. Paul, who delivered the address of welcome. 

President J. C. Stuhlman, St. Paul, then read his 


annual message: 
Annual Address of President J. C. Stuhiman. 

Again we are assembled for further education; education 
that is needed more than ever in our business today. We 
are living in an age when the whole world seems to be shak- 
ing, and business is so unsettled that we do not know what 
the future has in store or will bring forward from one week 
to another. 

The’ keenest and most able business men of today are at 
sea; no one can forecast what tomorrow will show us; prices 
are changing daily, and the man who is not keeping posted 
on prices is making a serious mistake. Many of us have sold 
some of our merchandise at prices less than we had to pay to 
replace them, thinking that prices would not be any higher, 
but have found to our sorrow that we were in error. 

Where Are Your Profits? 

I presume you have all taken inventory and found you 
have made somé money on the year’s business, but have you? 
Are you not compelled to pay at least one-third more for 
your spring goods than you did a year ago, and are not last 
year’s profits going into this year’s goods? Who can tell if 
we will make any profits on this year’s business on the prices 
we are paying for our goods now? To my mind, we must 
be more careful this year than ever, not alone in buying but 
also selling, and above all look out for the credits; see that 
you get your money for your goods. Do as near a cash busi- 
ness as you can, take no long chances, buy more often, rather 
than overioad. I do not want it to be understood that you 
should not have sufficient goods to do business, for that would 
be worse than being overloaded. 

Recommends Study of Trade Papers. 

It is of greater importance than ever, that we read and 
digest all the trade papers we can possibly find time to read, 
not forgetting our own magazine the National Hardware 
3ulletin, for these papers give us information pertaining to 
our business that no other source can give us. We certainly 
make a great mistake when we do not read them. I mention 
this, because in some stores that | have visited I have found 
these magazines laying on heaps, the wrappers still on them. 
This is a great error: better cancel your subscription and 
save the price, than throw them to one side; paper is a very 
scarce article just now, and expensive. 

At our last Convention our membership was 1,239, today 
we have 1,265, a gain of 26 for the year, out of a possible 
1,300 in the state. We have about reached the 100 percent 
limit in membership in our state, and will have to annex 
some other state if we want to grow larger. I want to add, 
that all members’ dues are paid up to date. 

I attended our National Convention at Boston, together 
with the other delegates of our Association. Mr. O. V. Han- 
son, Rochester, will make a report a little later on of this 
meeting. 

Advises Against Premium Schemes. 

Another matter that I wish to call your attention to, is 
the “premium schemes” that are being fostered on us more 
than ever, especially by our friends the grocery men. I 
brought this up at the Boston Convention, and was in formed 
that the National Office was working on the matter. We may 
get some light on this subject from one of the National off- 
cers while with us. 

There is in this country the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, which represents the organized Commer- 
cial Activities of the country. When it speaks, it speaks 
with their voice; when it decides, the decisions represent the 
views of the great mercantile organization of America. It 
does not decide at once or speak unadvisedly; every question 
is placed with a clearness beyond the pre-adventure of a mis- 


understanding, before the various commercial bodies it rep- 
resents, and their opinions registered. The result is laid be- 
fore the country and tells its own story. 

Our State Association is a member, through our National 
Association, and we are entitled to three votes; your Presi- 
dent, Secretary and one other member sefected by the Presi- 
dent and Secretary, Mr. Casey being the third member during 
the past vear. 

Some very important matters have been acted upon in the 
past year by that organization, which are of interest to us. 
Amongst them the Stephens-Ashurst Bill. The Annual Con- 
vention of the Association has recently been held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and no doubt an outline of what has been done 
there will appear in our trade papers. Read it. 

Our exhibits this year are bigger and better than ever, 
and J want to ask you all to spend as much time as you can 
conveniently spare amongst them. The manufacturers and 
jobbers have gone to considerable expense in coming here, 
and we owe it to them as well as ourselves to give them all 
the time and attention we can. 

Well Organized Office Force. 

Since our last Convention we have increased our office 
room, adding one room and re-arranging others. We now 
have an ideal place to transact the business of our associa- 
tion. The office force consists of a Secretary, an assistant 
and two stenographers. Salaries paid, Secretary $3,600, As- 
sistant $1,000, one Stenographer $918.00, another Stenographer 
$540.00, or a total of $6,058.00 per year for office help. 

The Secretary will make a complete report of his steward- 
ship, showing our financial standing, income, and expenses 
for the past year. You should not fail to visit our office 
when in the city. 

In conclusion, I want to ask each and every one of you 
to take an active interest in the meetings; ask any questions 
you want information on; help in the discussions, and make it 
a lively and interesting convention to all. 


This was followed by the annual report of Secre- 


tary H. O. Roberts, Minneapolis: 
Annual Report of Secretary H. O. Roberts. 

On April 29, 1897, 176 retail hardware men met in St. 
Paul and organized the Minnesota Retail Hardware Asso- 
ciation. 

Fifty-four of these firms are still members, but in several 
of these hardware stores, thé son is now the proprietor. 

The fact that 30 percent of a bunch of 176 men who met 
20 years ago for a purpose and are still at work trying to 
accomplish certain results for hardwaremen in this. state, 
speaks in loud praise for their faith, not only in what they 
want but in their ability to possess it. 

A study of the past twenty years develops the fact that 
the most active Association workers have been men who met 
with these first 176. 

A. T. Stebbins, Rochester, Temporary Chairman at this 
first meeting, said a great deal could be accomplished by or- 
ganization. The interests of all must be considered—manu- 
facturer, jobber, retailer and consumer. There are both legal 
and moral rights. The manufacturer has a legal right to sell 
to whom he pleases, but he does not always have a moral 
right, because he is under obligation to protect the people 
to whom he sells. 

No one, be he a manufacturer, jobber, retailer or con- 
sumer, could today say other than that the Minnesota Retail 
Hardware Association has helped the retail hardwaremen in 
this state, whether he has been a member of the State Asso- 
ciation or not during these twenty years. 

The State Association started with 176 members and has 
grown every year until there is at this time 1,265 members, 
which is more than 90 percent of the men in the state who 
would be eligible to membership. The Association has in- 
creased in membership every year, although some have, of 
course, dropped out each year. 

One year ago 1.233 members were reported. During the 
past year the Association has lost 42 of this number. 

1913—The Association lost 75 of the 1912 membership, or 
6.5 percent. 

1914—The Association lost 
5.7 percent. : f 

1915—The Association lost 55 of the 1914 membership, or 
4.5 percent. 

1916—The Association lost 42 of the 1915 membership. 
or 3.4 percent. y 


67 of the 1913 membership, or 
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1916 shows the smallest loss in the history of the Asso- 
ciation. 

Of the forty-two lost during 1916: 12 sold out, 12 con- 
solidated, 15 simply quit, 3 went bankrupt. 

One store during the past three years has been owned by 
six different men, but all this time was a member of the State 
Association. 

A plan is now being worked to get every member to 
have a policy in the Minnesota Mutual Fire Insurance Com- 
pany, which keeps him permanently interested in the 
Association. 

The Minnesota Association was represented at the Na- 
tional Convention in Boston by the 14 delegates. 

Mr. Ladner called the delegation together after reaching 
Boston and informed them that he would not accept a re- 
election as a member of the National board, and C. H. Casey’s 
name was presented instead and his election secured, which 
still gives the Minnesota State Association a representative 
on the National Board. 

Minnesota Organization in Excellent Shape. 

The Minnesota State Secretary, as Secretary of the 
National Association of State Secretaries, was invited to 
attend the Annual Meeting held at Argos, January third and 
fourth, and J want to tell this Association that they also have 
some complex problems for consideration, but the least of their 
problems is the Minnesota State Association. 





H. O. Roberts, 
Secretary 
Minnesota Retail Hardware Association. 


For twenty years Minnesota has lead all other state hard- 
ware Associations in having the largest number of members, 
but during 1916 we have been passed by Illinois, who claim 
they have now over 1,300 and New York is making rapid 
progress toward the front with strong indications of leading 
Illinois before another year. 

In the amount of work being done for members no state 
is attempting as many lines of work for the purpose of help- 
ing members as Minnesota. 

There is one line of work which has been seriously con- 
sidered for the State Association, which would be frequent 
bulletins to members with the latest changes in market quota- 
tions with comments, but there is some question as to the 
worth of such a service and the extra cost would be a 
matter to be seriously considered. 

I would like to have this question discussed by members 
at this Convention in order to get an opinion as to what 
hardwaremen think about such a service. 

Is it possible to make such a service cover the entire 
membership, or would it be better to furnish it to certain 
members who would be willing to subscribe and pay for it? 

The State Office and the Executive Board is willing to do 
all that can be done with the money available, but when a 
letter is sent out to all members it will cost the Association 
about $40.00, 

Hardware Dealers Becoming More Efficient. 

One thing of the utmost importance is the fact that the 
hardwareman and hardware store as a class is growing and is 
more ready for help now than ever in the history of Asso- 
ciation work. 


Mr. Ladner said at a recent Board meeting that he had 
during the quarter visited forty hardware stores, and that it 
was a revelation to him to see the improvement that had taken 
place in these stores during the past ten years. This spirit 
of wanting to improve in service as well as appearance and 
efficiency in hardware stores in Minnesota is rapidly growing. 

At each annual Convention the State Association elects 
officers for another year. This is one of the most important 
matters up for consideration and should receive careful con- 
sideration by the wisest members as the future of your Asso- 
ciation is placed in the hands of the men you elect. 

Minnesota is fortunate in having a large percentage of 
live, up-to-date members—men who are capable of analyzing 
the many problems coming up for consideration; men who 
are not afraid to express an opinion either in private or on 
the Convention floor and many of these men have never 
served in any official capacity. 

Careful Choice in Selecting Officers. 

Such men should be carefully considered by the nom- 
inating committee, rather than in an endeavor to consider the 
representatives of the various congressional districts. 

Mr. Corey, in his report at Boston last June said, “Great 
care should be used in selecting officers. Choose men. with 
good records, men who will do something for the Association.” 

li the Association is to progress it needs your best men. 
Therefore, don’t nominate a man simply because he is a good 
fellow. 

Don’t nominate a man simply because he represents a 
certain part of the state. 

Don’t nominate a man who has shown no interest in 
state work, as this is a dangerous way in which to try to 
interest him. 

Don’t nominate a man simply because some one mentioned 
the name first. 

The Nominating Committee should select men by ballot 
and not by a show of hands or vote by “Yes” or “No.” 


Business Training Courses at State University. 


Work has been done and is now in progress for business 
education to be done in our State University. Work that 
will help to fit boys for life in a retail store, jobbing houses, 
manufacturing plants, bank, insurance, real estate, as well as 
law, doctors, dentists, etc. 

Business men and commercial organizations all over the © 
state have gotten behind the movement. 

I am pleased to report this, because it is in a large 
measure the result of work started by the Minnesota Retail 
Hardware Association. We hope that before another year 
rolls around, the four years’ course will have been started. 

It is also a pleasure to call your attention to the display 
in this room of blanks used by hardware men and from it 
many should be able to carry home ideas that will help in 
making strong some weak spots in their system. 

Plans for displaying merchandise should receive more 
consideration from many hardware men and for the purpose 
of helping along this line some few display racks have been 
gathered up. 

Is it not possible for this state to standardize certain 
blanks for use in hardware stores and then have them gotten 
out by multigraph in the state office at a saving of money as 
well as an improvement in system for many hardware 
members ? 

Would call especial attention to the splendid lines of ex- 
hibit this year which ought to offer opportunities to hardware 
men looking for new lines or for lines you are now handling 
and on exhibition which you will be needing the coming sea- 
son. This exhibition will offer an opportunity to go over a 
future order with many samples for examination. 

Would like to request that every visiting member give 
all the attention possible in order to show your appreciation 
for these splendid exhibits. 

1916 has been a good year. 

The harvest in some particulars was not as large as 
previous years, but the price paid to Minnesota farmers put 
the total above any previous year. 

Increase In Profits as Well as In Sales. 


One hardwareman said a farmer brings fifty bushel of 
potatoes to town and takes home the best steel range he has 
in stock. 

Hardwaremen report an increase in volume as well as 
profit for 1916. , 

Stocks should have been invoiced on a basis of cost, and 
the year’s profits should be figured only on business done 
during 1916. : 

The increase in value of goods on hand is left for profit 
to be shown during 1917 providing the goods are sold at the 
high price. 

The conservative hardwareman is keeping stock down to 
the minimum and credits up to the maximum, as the firm with 
the large stock and book accounts stands to lose most when 


prices start down. 
Credit Bureau Work. 


We have tried to organize local Credit Bureaus in several: 
towns, but have not been very successful. 
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It looks as though it was a matter of great importance 
to merchants in any town, but it is an exceedingly difficult 
thing to secure proper cooperation. 

Many towns have splendid Credit Bureaus which are kept 
up-to-date, but it is always when there is someone who knows 
how that will act as Secretary of the Local Association. 

Freight Auditing Department. 

The Freight Auditing Department has done good work 
during the year. Three hundred and forty-seven packages of 
bills were received for audit and 4,605 claims were filed 
amounting to $3,978.36. During 1916, $2,920.19 was collected. 

Occasionally when I am in a hardware store I find bills 
reaching back beyond six years that have not yet been audited, 
although bills are out-lawed at the end of six years and then 
no claims can be entered for errors and overcharges. The 
wiser plan is to send in bills at least once each year. 

Don’t send freight bills by parcel post, as it will cost 
first class postage regardless of what you pay to start it. 

Collection Department Gets Money From Bad Debtors. 

The Collection Department for the State Association has 
made a splendid showing and hardly a day passes that a 
memo of old accounts or notes is not received from some 
hardwareman. 

Have not heard one word of complaint regarding the 
service of this Department, either regarding work done or 
treatment of debtors, from any one member sending in 
accounts, while many expressions of surprise are made that 
we are able to secure settlement. 

If all hardwaremen in the state could fully appreciate 
the service offered to them through this Department and use 
it on all slow pay accounts, it would be a valuable help to 
them and would also help the Association to secure increased 
revenue. 


I ls rahe nk sc pir. pin dak cede o's 89 
Suits settled (25 of these 30 were settled in full).. 30 
Maimber TEpOttIne TO 1916... iii ac ccciecscescacaacs 391 
MQMUEr THEW. TEDOPNOS - 6c o5. oo oidc ari noe avedess« 102 
Total now for whom work is started............... 493 
Amount reported dure I91G. ...... cn... ccc ec ccese. $27,590.99 
MRCT NELECES SCUE ORG cc. ca cieknete eee ck eee owes 6% 5,011 
PUREE “FEDIIES  TOCCIVER ori cic sa 6 ot ci eaisiviowne ee ese ca. 799 
Percentage of replies received..................... 16 
Amount collected during the vear.................. $3,858.93 
Number of settlements made. .... 66.06%. .e<0sss ees = 

45 


Percentage of replies settled................. 
At least 25 percent of letters sent out to debtors come 

back to this office unclaimed. A large share of the claims 

sent in have no address and therefore no letter is written. 

During the past year the Association office has been en- 
larged to double the size it was one year ago. It is now 
ample for all work so far inaugurated. 

Executive Board meetings have been weil attended dur- 
ing the past year; only two members were marked absent 
one time each. Meetings have been interesting and all prob- 
lems carefully considered. 

The Secretary attended the National Convention in 
Boston; Secretaries’ Conference in St. Louis; a. National 
Program Committee meeting in Chicago; the National [x- 
ecutive Board meeting in Argos, beside visiting towns in the 
state and finally attending the Kentucky Convention, held in 
Louisville, having traveled a total of 12,900 miles. _ ; 

The Secretary wishes to go on record as expressing his 
appreciation for the cooperation of officers during the past 
year, as well as of an ever increasing number of members 


of the State Association. 

Treasurer H. C. Hertz, then made his annual report, 
showing that the finances of the Association were in 
good shape. 

O. V. Hanson, Rochester, made the report for the 
delegates to the National Convention at Boston, after 
which various committees were announced. 

This was followed by an address on the activities 
of the National Retail Hardware Association by its 
President, Charles T. Woodward, Carlinville, Illinois. 

Wednesday’s Sessions. 

At ten o’clock Wednesday forenoon, a number of 
committees reported, followed by an interesting ad- 
dress on “Efficiency in Buying and Selling,” delivered 
by Roy F. Soule, New York City, in his characteristic- 
ally clever and happy manner. Mr. Soule also had 
charge of the Open Forum discussion on this subject. 

In the afternoon session, E. B. Moon, Director of 
the Department of Community Development and 
Trade Betterment of Farmers’ Review, Chicago, 
spoke in a very helpful manner on “Community Co- 


operation—The Retail Merchant’s Opportunity,” and 
also led the discussion which took place on the points 
he had brought up in his address, as well as on other 
problems in the same connection. 

Thursday’s Sessions. 

At the Thursday forenoon session, J. H. McIntyre, 
St. Paul, spoke on “What It Means to Be Efficient 
as'a Retail Merchant.” 

The feature of the session was a thoroughly in- 
structive and very interesting address by Bevan Law- 
son, General Salesmanager of the AutoStrop Safety 
Razor Company, New York City, on “The Retail Mer- 
chant as a Salesman, and Negatives Which Prevent 
Success.” 

Mr. Lawson is well known as a forceful speaker 
who always has a message of real worth, full of posi- 
tive helps, and his remarks were listened to with close 


attention. 
Insurance Meeting. 


At 2 P. M. the Annual Meeting of the Minnesota 
Retail Hardware Mutual Fire Insurance Company, 
the Fire Insurance Department of the Association, 
was held, with its President, Charles F. Ladner, St. 
Cloud, in the chair. 

The reports of the President, Secretary M. S. 
Matthews, Minneapolis, and Treasurer H. Hauser, 
Minneapolis, were read, all showing that material 
progress had been made and that the financial condi- 
tion of the Company was in excellent shape. 

The balance sheet at close of business on Decem: 


ber 31, 1916, follows: 

Receipts. 
Cash and Investments on hand, January 1, 1916. .$ 
Receipts. from Interest... 3c. cca se secees eee ds 29,870.32 
Receipts from Premiums.................0000e- 486,627.57 


$ 1,043,875.37 


527,377.45 





Disbursements. 


Dividends to Assured..............$ 203,546.20 
PCAN Pa BN gta dh 20h ected ot Shag oT Bid 145,684.44 
Rebates th ac 13,283.70 


5,877.80 
44,565.23 
917.33 


1,287.27 


Premiums on Bonds Purchased..... 
Expense Soe 
AISECEIEES = os as eieaacele Rete anata <inicianpeig ari 
aw 
Cash and Investments on _ hand, 


December 31, 1916.............. 628,763.40 


1 043,875.37 


Assets. 
Cash and Investments............. 
Premiums in course of collection............... 
PCCCGEA ICT OSE. cick kicig.sie bie awiv cre vihin ow et bao mrbs 
Value of Bonds above Book Value............. 


..$ 628,763.40 
16,779.11 
13,219.40 
23,586.60 





$ 682,348.51 





Liabilities. 
Unpaid and Unadjusted Losses.................$ 6,894.00 
Reinsurance Reserve Reems 132,144.30 
Unpaid Return Premiums...................... 3,300.00 
ROSCEVE TOF LANES oi dosed cceviceensancess sekns 2,000.00 


SUTOIS ioc sacoeedoaeciea ces 538,010.21 
$ 682, S48 51 

Gross Premiums written in 1916. ..$ 499,766.36 
Insurance in Force....... . 28,821,706.00 

=e eet A aie aa 

Gari in Trisurance:.....2...05.6.06608. 3,837, 177.00 
Gain’ m:- Assets........... 106,928.55 
192,726.43 


Gain» 12° SAPS. i2..c0 6s. 
Ratio of Losses to Premiun 
Ratio of Expense to Premiums 

John B. Sanborn, Insurance Commissioner of Min- 
‘The Excessive Minnesota Fire 


3” percent 
9 percent 


nesota, then spoke on ‘ 
Waste,” pointing out the tremendous loss caused by 
preventable fires—fires which would not have hap- 
pened if only a reasonable amount of care had been 


taken. He also emphasized some of the important, 
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and yet simple, measures which the retail hardware 
dealer should take to guard against fires of that sort, 
and spoke of the duty which every good citizen rec- 
ognizes in this regard—to so keep his place of business 
and the premises surrounding same in a condition that 
will tend to prevent fires, such as proper care of waste 
paper, oily rags, packing material, explosive oils, etc. 

Secretary Matthews followed with a talk on “Sell- 

ing Steel Ranges and Insurance.” 
Closing Session on Friday. 

The closing session on Friday was an executive one 
devoted to consideration of reports from various com- 
mittees. 

The result of the election of officers is as follows: 

President—E. K. Evans, Princeton. 

Vice-president—QO. V. Hanson, Rochester. 

3oard of Directors—F. H. Retzlaff, New Ulm; C. 
V. C. Leavitt, Minneapolis; Walter Babcock, Anoka. 

Treasurer H. C. Hertz, St. Paul, and Secretary H. 

©. Roberts were re-elected. 


.-@-~o> 


PATENTS WASHING MACHINE, DRIVING 
MECHANISM, AND DRIVING MECHANISM 
FOR WASHING MACHINES. 








Under numbers 1,215,501, 1,215,502 and 1,215,503, 
United States patent rights have been granted to John 
P. Dorau, Jefferson, Wisconsin, for a washing ma- 
chine, a driving mechanism, and a driving mechanism 
for washing machines, respectively, described in the 


following : 
Number 1,215,501: 
4 a In a washing ma- 
ies ae nf, chine, the combina- 
1,215,601 | Ub a ~, tion, with a _ verti- 








cally and horizon- 
tally reciprocated 
shaft, of a pounder 
slidably mounted on 
said shaft to turn 
therewith, and a 
valve operating au- 
tomatically to ad- 











hi 21 + — mit air to the 
| 19 22 \ pounder on its up- 
dl ward movement and 


to exclude air 

therefrom when the pounder strikes the clothes. 
Number 1,215,502 : 
In a driving mech- 
“% anism, the combi- 
nation, with a ver- 
tical shaft, of a 
drive shaft dis- 
posed at an angle 
thereto, a member 
fixed to the vertical 
shaft and provided 
with a_ bore, said 
drive shaft having 
an offset portion 
; pivotally and _ slid- 
% ablv mounted in 
said bore, and 


'" 4 ot 


/ / vy 1 Lf " a 
1,216,502 /| || sn poh 


f 



































means for operating said drive shaft. 

Number 1,215,503: In a 
driving mechanism, the com- 
bination, with a_ vertical 
shaft, of a drive shaft 
disposed at an angle there- 
to, and a driving connection 
between said shafts for im- 
parting a progressive rotary 
movement of the vertical 
shaft in one direction, in- 
termittently interrupted by 
rotary movements of said 
vertical shaft in the reverse 
direction, and for vertically 
reciprocating said vertical 
shaft during the rotation of 
the drive shaft. 








THE NEW GOSPEL OF SELLING. 


The facilities and cuisine of the dining room of the 
Hardware Club of Chicago attract many luncheon 
parties of selling organizations. 

A few days ago, Mr. Duncan Keith, General Sales- 
manager of Burgess Battery Company, Madison, Wis- 
consin, sat at the head of the table with six salesmen 
of their Chicago office force. Their Michigan, Ohio 
and southern Illinois salesmen were not present. 

Mr. Keith spoke out of his year of experience in 
the manufacturing and selling of batteries, when he 
stated that “regardless of how much noise was made 
by printer’s ink, success finally comes to the product 
of greatest merit.” 

3etween courses, he explained the geological forma- 
tion of certain deposits of nature that are essential for 
producing batteries, and told how materials are then 
turned into power and light. 

It was a very interesting trip from sunlight to 
darkness, and back to light. 

Whereas most salesmanagers are very strong for 
quantity buying, he emphasized the fact to his sales 
force that they are not interested in what a customer 
bought at one time, but are intensely interested in 
what he sold. 

He explained that while they had materials at their 
laboratories for making millions of cells, they thought 
it best at this time to have stock carried at Chicago 
only, in order to be absolutely sure of giving prompt 
and full service to their trade, rather than to operate 
a number of branches with the possibility of not being 


able at all times to give service in fresh goods. 


The Burgess Battery Company has a system which 
enables their trade to keep at all times fresh stock. 

He set forth a few Keithisms :— 

“A dead battery is worse than a dead egg. It 
doesn’t even smell. 

“We don’t want to sell all the dealers in a locality, 
but we want our dealer to sell all the batteries. 

“Don't sell a dealer that can’t or will not make a 
proper profit. 

“Some batteries would be expensive at half their 
price. 

“The nightingale’s song is sweet, but ‘Cluck, Cluck’ 
lays the eggs. | 

“Service is the savor of the salt of business. 

“A dealer with a Burgess Battery contract has a 
susiness Insurance policy. 

“One loyal customer is worth a dozen drifters. 

“It isn’t what a man eats but what he digests that 
counts. It isn’t the batteries a man buys but what he 
sells that puts cash in the till. 

“Burgess Batteries are Built by Brains. 

“We would sooner lose a dozen batteries than have 
one disappointed customer.” 

Without divulging details, Mr. Keith assured his 
boys that the near future will bring out of their Jabora- 
tory radical departures that will place Burgess [at- 
teries farther ahead in the field than even their present 
position. 





Business is chiefly a matter of collection—collecting: 
the customers and collecting the money. 
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Retail Hardware Dealers of Ohio 


in Successful Convention 








The Twenty-third Annual Convention of the Ohio 
Hardware Association which is composed of over 
1,200 retail hardware dealers in the Buckeye State, 
was held February 20 to 23 inclusive at Dayton. 

The opening session was called to order at 3 P. M. 
Tuesday, February 20th, by President H. B. Mc- 
Grath, Cleveland, who after “America” had been 
sung by the audience, introduced the veteran mem- 
ber, W. P. Bogardus, Mount Vernon, to invoke the 
divine blessing upon the considerations of the Con- 
vention. , 

John F. Baker, Dayton, former President of the 
Association, presented with appropriate congratula- 
tory remarks a handsome gavel to President McGrath 
who responded in very touching terms of appreciation 
of the honor thus shown him. 

Mayor Shroyer of Dayton then delivered an ad- 
dress of welcome to the delegates, followed by a spe- 





H. B. McGrath, 
Retiring President 
Ohio Hardware Association. 


cial greeting to the ladies by Mrs. Charles Kumler of 
the Greater Dayton Association, to both of which 
President McGrath responded in his usual capable 
manner. 

Robert Darnton, Adrian, Michigan, spoke in ap- 
preciative terms to “Our Honorary Members,” and 
was followed by Henry M. Waite, City Manager of 
Dayton, which it will be remembered is under the 
Commission form of government. 

Mr. Waite’s subject was “Cooperation of the Busi- 
nessman With His City Government,” and he pointed 
out the duties and privileges of the business man in 
connection with the work of bettering conditions in 
his home community. 


Dr. D. F. Garland, Director of the Dayton Welfare 
Department, spoke on “Welfare Work in Business,” 
emphasizing the fact that even from a selfish stand- 
point, the business man should take an active interest 
in making the working conditions and the living condi- 
tions of his employes and those of others as pleasant 
and as healthful as possible. 

The meeting went into executive session after Dr. 
Garland’s address to consider the report of the Nom- 
inating Committee which consisted of the following: 
B. C. Bates, Alliance; C. M. Waller, Ravenna; J. P. 
Duffey, Greenville; R. G. Wuertz, Cleveland, and 
John Weigle, Cincinnati. 

When the Nominating Committee brought in their 
report, they stated that according to the Constitution, 
they were required to nominate at least two candidates 
for each office, but that for Secretary they nominated 
James B. Carson and acknowledged their inability to 
find anybody whom they could nominate as his op- 
ponent, thus paying a very high compliment to Secre- 
tary Carson. 

At 7:30 P. M. the members and visitors convened 
again and listened to an interesting address on “Mod- 
ern Merchandising” by J. W. Craig, Manager of 
Janesville Machinery Company, Janesville, Wisconsin. 

Bevan Lawson, General Salesmanager of the Auto- 
Strop Safety Razor Company, New York City, de- 
livered in his characteristic and interesting manner a 
splendid address on “Personal Salesmanship—The 
sarometer of Retail Efficiency.” 

Mr. Lawson said in, part: 

Address of Bevan Lawson. 

Has it ever occurred to you, that in spite of the natural 
ability of the human race to sing, and in spite of the large 
number of people who have good natural singing voices, there 
are few men and women who sing really well? Everyone 
would like to sing well, and some people try very hard in an 
indefinite sort of a way, but there are mighty few of them 
who go about it in the right manner. People who wish to 
fearn an instrument go after it in a very different way—they 
learn the rudiments, they practice scales and exercises and 
make it a matter of properly directed study 

Doesn't it strike you as odd, that although few people 
start to learn the piano in comparison to the number who at 
some time try to sing, yet there are far more pianists who 
play well than there are singers who sing well? 

The secret of this failure, gentlemen, is that singing is 
far too easy, it is altogether too natural, and just to sing 
takes no preparation whatever. Even with a fine, natura! 
voice, if the amateur singer does not go through a proper 
course of voice cultivation, he soon reaches the limit of his 
natural ability, and becomes satisfied to let it go at that. 
Amateurs get so much flattery and commendation from their 
immediate friends for such inefficient work that they soon 
become satisfied with their mediocre success and lose ambi 
tion for higher attainment. They join the choir and are 
satisfied to just do the hest they can. 

That is why there are so few really good singers in spite 
of the natural gift te sing which most folks possess. 

Special Training Necessary. 
inging, so it is with amateur sales- 
enough intelligence to get at least 
some have a natural aptitude for 
selling goods, but very few out of the ordinary run of retail 
clerks ever make any well directed attempt to 
develop their salesmanship as a profession. If a lad starts 


As it is with amateur 
manship. Most lads have 
one job in a retail store, and 


serious and 


out to learn plumbing or tinning as a trade, he has to learn 
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it, or get out of it as a trade. If your boy wants to be a 
doctor, he knows that he must go through a difficult medical 
course, or if he has ambition to be a lawyer, he knows be- 
fore he starts out that it will take years of conscious effort 
to develop the legal mind and a proper knowledge of legal 
practice. And yet, boys who were just as bright in the high 
school as these others, drift into retail stores, learn just to 
wrap up a parcel, ring up a sale, and a few other small de- 
tails of storekeeping, and let it go at that. 

Unfortunately, few young men who enter retail stores re- 
gard such a step seriously as the opening for a career; usual- 
ly they look upon it as a very casual sort of experiment which 
principally means a more frequent good suit of clothes, and 
a little more spending money than he enjoyed when at school; 
some young men have a natural aptitude for selling, just the 
same as others have a naturally good voice, and for exactly 
the same reason they both commonly fail to achieve success. 
They become satisfied with themselves before they get the 
proper training. The degree of success which they attain 
naturally and without special effort robs them of ambition 
to excel by following the rudimentary path. They become 
self satisfied with their own ability, and blame their lack of 
success in life to absence of opportunity, or to something else 
that they call luck. 

This kind of salesmanship is far too easy, and it is made 
easy by the indifferent store managers, who also are losing 





James B. Carson, 
Secretary 
Ohio Hardware Asscciation. 


the opportunity to be leaders and whose business is often as 
lifeless as the attitude of the people. 

There is nothing so vigorous and so admirable as a well 
conducted retail store. All the industries of the world are 
directed toward the one common end of selling. The success 
of nations, the building up of large cities and the prosperity 
of smaller towns all largely depend upon the atcivities of re- 
tail trade. Yet there is nothing so lifeless as a dead retail 
store. The progressive merchant is a boon and a blessing 
to the community that he lives in, but the indifferent store- 
keeper who hangs on to a declining business is a reproach, 
both to himself and the town he lives in. 

Responsibility of Employer. 

The difference between a progressive merchant and a 
“dead one” lies entirely in the degree of enthusiasm which 
supplies the power to each business. Salespeople will size up 
your business just exactly as you size it up yourself, and the 
public estimate of you and your store will be measured by 
their estimate of the salespeoplé who wait upon them. Every 
clerk in a dealer’s store is a reflection of the dealer and his 
policies. It cannot be otherwise. Even if he waits upon 
three-quarters of his trade himself, his clerks represent him 
for the balance of sales, and unless he has taught them to do 
so successfully, such a dealer can never estimate the losses 
he incurs by their inefficiency. Many an otherwise good store 
falls into a rut of bad business because the proprietor en- 
gages cheap help and either does not or cannot educate them. 

\ store’s reputation is no better than the reputation: of 
its salesforce. No matter whether a store is a large one or 
a small one, we are confronted with the same difficulty, for 


the point of danger is always the point of contact. If a 
storekeeper distrusts the ability of his young clerks to handle 
the trade which may come into his store at unexpected 
moments, or if he feels himself called upon to do the bulk 
of his own selling over the counter, his whole business is in a 
very dangerous condition, and he must look to it that this 
point of contact with the public is strengthened as soon as 
possible. If a chain is no stronger than its weakest link, 
then surely the links which need watching are the weak ones. 

Selling Organization No Stronger Than Weakest Man. 

The purchaser who buys over your counter deals only 
with the mental capacity of your “Ten-Dollar” Jimmy. He is 
the point of contact, and if he is the weak link, your whole 
organization is no stronger than his salesmanship. 

Employes should be taught to realize that although they 
work for a wage, they are really in business for themselves, 
selling their ability, their education, their training and their 
skill. They should be taught that they are in competition with 
other employes both in and out of their own store, and that 
their boss is their customer, that they are selling their ability 
to their own boss, and are therefore in business for them- 
selves. Their skill is about the only thing they have to sell, 
and they cannot afford to let it lie dormant. 

Get this idea into your salesperson’s head. They are in 
business for themselves. You pay their rent for them, you 
purchase their stock in trade and in return they sell you 
energy, politeness, good manners, courtesy, tact, courage and 
initiative. Then, forever impress upon them that they cannot 
afford to sell you an inferior product. 

This is just where the difficulty often lies. Some men as 
clerks for other people are live wires. They have an inner 
consciousness that they are salesmen, for it isn’t necessary to 
label or tag a man who can sell goods successfully—he knows 
it himself and all those who are around him know it too. 
Such young men either develop themselves into road salesmen 
because of the immediate prospect of large salaries, or they 
have ambition to become either partners or go in business 
for themselves. Then comes the change. While they know 
how to sell goods they do not perhaps know how to teach 
others to do so. They do not know how to hire and to handle 
men. They assume responsibilities of buying when they know 
little about it. They find themselves saddled with 4 great 
burden of responsibility and try to become equal to it all, 
afraid to trust anyone else. 

One-Man Store Organization Never Efficient. 

Many a retailer has built up his business only upon the 
basis of himself. He has no theories, no standards by which 
to measure men. As long as he deals only with goods and 
dollars (and the man on the other side of the counter) he 
progresses. But as a man maker and a clerk handler he fails, 
and with his growing business the days are far too short. He 
toils like a slave, merely to burden himself with as much 
business as he can possibly saddle himself with. He is for- 
ever pushing his clerks aside and substituting his personality 
for theirs. He knows that only the money taken over his 
counter is what he will have to pay his bills with, and he 
distrusts everybody’s ability to satisfy customers but his own. 

Retailer Should Analyze His Business. 

Thus the great handicap which the ordinary storekeeper 
works under is lack of ability to teach, they fail as leaders, 
and therefore make the great mistake of trying to regulate 
their business from the inside. This last thought may be a 
strange one, but it is in fact the whole message which I bring 
to you in this address. It will pay a merchant to get on the 
outside of his organization to learn just where it needs 
building. It will pay a man to watch his own store from the 
other side of the street as it were, to get away from his busi- 
ness sometimes to think things over. It will pay him to 
sacrifice much of his own efforts in the development of his 
staff—even if he has only one clerk, he should concentrate his 
whole energy into training that clerk to be a reflection of 
himself. 

It may be taken as an axiom in all retail business that 
“customers will buy only what they think they want” and 
salesmanship in any form whatever is the process by which 
they may be “made to think that they want it.” Most people 
can only purchase some of their needs, and they are always 
attempting to economize and buy the most needful first. Let 
me say again, “Customers will buy only what they think they 
want, and true salesmanship is the process by which they 
may be brought to think that they want it.” 

Service Chief Function of Retail Store. 

The point which I am making is that the greatest asset 
in any store is service, and service is many sided. If a 
merchant only strives to keep a well assorted stock, and 
then waits for people to buy only what they actually want, 
he is years behind in his methods, and altogether out of the 
line of progress. On the other hand, if the merchant studied 
his public and recognizes that it is service and service only 
which will turn transients into regular customers, he can take 
one step in advance of the departmental stores by surround- 
ing himself with efficient salespeople. He will be forever 
watchful that they perform their tasks just as he would 
himself. The one-man store can never be a success in any 
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community and the quicker a merchant becomes in every sense 
of the word a leader and magnifies the services of his assistant 
by relegating the detail of his business to them (even if it 
means a temporary loss during the educational period) the 
sooner will he learn the true value of that personal sales- 
manship which becomes automatic and needs no prompting. 
There is a different atmosphere in stores where the clerks are 
taught to feel their own responsibility, there is vitality in 
the manner in which the customers are met—brief though 
his stay may be, he is handled by self-reliant men who know 
their business and the goods which he purchases are of more 
permanent value to him because of the lasting impression he 
carries away with him after being well served. 

And now comes the really difficult part of my address— 
namely, the practical application of it. It is a common belief 
that most men are as God made them. There are some self- 
made men here and there, but sadly speaking there are a 
great many more men who have destroyed themselves than 
there are men who have made themselves, and the majority 
of unsuccessful men have only failed because they have not 
developed the common opportunities of life. Every American 
boy is born with opportunity to become President, and I 
suppose every lad who accepts employment in a store starts 
his retail career with some degree of ambition, but his whole 
future is perilously in the hands of his boss. My appeal is 
therefore made to you all as employers and developers of 
men, not only in your own self-interest but in the interest 
of the trade. 

Teaching Needed Rather Than Prodding. 

The biggest lesson that any employer can possibly learn 
is the difference between prodding and teaching. Human 
nature is such that some men have to be continuously prod- 
ded to do just exactly what they ought to do, and if they 
are not prodded forward they will slip backward. Prodding 
is very useful in its way, but if you expect to get more out 
of a man than his actual duty he must be given something 
to strive for and then helped in his endeavor to attain it. 
When you try to lift a man up he is a dead weight on your 
hands unless he gives you some help, and when you start 
to do the lifting you will soon find out if he is a corpse. 

There are countless marks on the Barometer of Sales- 
manship and [ will only mention some of the most important 
features which go to make for personal efficiency. 

Enthusiasm is the first essential, The reason why so 
many clerks lack enthusiasm in their task is because of the 
deadly-dull atmosphere that is found in so many stores. 

First awaken enthusiasm for the goods which your 
clerks handle. This is best done by being absolutely sure 
that your assistants hear the enthusiastic talks which travel- 
ing salesmen surround their own goods with. The same 
arguments which sold the goods to you will sell them to 
your clerks, and will move them quickly from your shelves. 
A great many storekeepers let all the good points about 
merchandise go in one ear and out of the other, and seem 
to want to get rid of the traveling salesman as quickly as 
possible. There can be no more liberal education for your 
young clerks than the information which traveling saiesmen 
are always glad to impart to them if you will only go out of 
your way to encourage it. 

A salesman can best sell the things he likes, and if you 
don’t see to it that he has a genuine liking for the article 
he is handling, you are paying wages to a “dead one.” Some 
merchants even act as if they are afraid the manufacturer 
would make some money if they permitted the travelers to 
mix with their clerks, and I have seen clerks who furtively 
avoid every drummer who comes into the store, for fear the 
boss would see them holding conversation. 

Hoarding Chips After Game Is Over. 

Then to maintain enthusiasm, get rid of your dead, unsal- 
able goods. Bring out all the odd lots and slow sellers laying 
on shelves and: in drawers or under the counters—and turn 
them into money. It does not much matter whether you 
make or lose—get rid of them. Bad goods, if bad, will 
never be worth any more, so if you must lose don’t hoard 
them up, counting them worth what they cost you. To put 
unsalable stock into your inventory and count them at cost, 1s 
like a gambler hoarding up blue and white chips after the 
game is all over. Put your goods to work for you, give your 
clerks good, fresh stock to handle, and don’t let them waste 
all their enthusiasm over a lot of unsalable junk. The thing 
that kills profit and eats up capital is dead stock, and it cer- 
tainly takes the ginger out of your clerks. The clever mer- 
chant knows when it pays to lose money. 

The next means which must be used to establish enthusi- 
asm on the part of the salesman is ample recognition of his 
efforts. 

Praise As a Stimulus. 

Compliment a youngster for things well done. Make 
new men out of them by showing confidence in them and 
dependence on them. A salesman will often do much more 
for recognition than he will for even a raise in wages. Half 
the time a raise in wages is chiefly valued as recognition. 
Let a clerk know what his results in sales are and then let 
him work against himself. Instill the spirit of competition 
among the clerks and let them look upon their progress as 


a species of games. In other words, we must make our 
men, we cannot wait for them to grow. Whether you con- 
sider the principle right or wrong, men work for rewards. 
As employers concentrate their whole thought on profits, 
employes will concentrate their whole thought on money 
wages. No firm can afford to be less careful of the reward 
for the worker than it is of the reward for its own effort. 

The next mark in the Barometer of Salesmanship is 
Tact. The salesman must first sell his own personality to 
the customer. The reception of the customer is vital. A 
clerk should be reprimanded for not meeting the customer 
at least half way when he walks down the store. Goods 
should be shown willingly but not in such quantities as to 
confuse. It is weak and silly to mix up a customer by too 
much to select from as it is to confuse them with contra- 
dictory prices. The disadvantage of showing competing lines 
is that you leave too much to the judgment of the customer. 
People who believe in a store want to be told definitely by 
the salesman which is the best to choose. The customer has 
a right to expect to be told. 

Show goods of medium quality first.. Never allow a 
clerk to make the fatal mistake of saying “what price do 
you want to pay.” The customer rarely knows how much 
he wishes to pay and besides the mention of “pay” reminds 
him of the disagreeable part of the transaction—the spending 
of money. Try to show first what you think the customer 
wants and what he can afford to buy and then try to sell 
that article without showing too many confusing things. 
Always grade upwards in price, for in grading down the 
quality must of course suffer. 

Let Customer Handle Goods. ‘ 

Above everything get the goods into the hands of the 
customer at once. Customers like to handle goods and 
should be allowed to do so freely. Not every clerk knows 
the supreme value of this unless told about it. I have seen 
clerks draw back when demonstrating an article, and prevent 
the customer from taking it because they haven’t shown all 
its points. Teach your clerk to hand the article to the 
customer at the first sign that he will take it and not to lose 
that psychological moment. When people handle things they 
are prompted by the instinct of possession and this instinct 
of possession is largely responsible for all purchases. 

Pleasant Appearance Important. 

The next valuable possession of any salesman is perpetual 
pleasantness. Teach vour clerks to smile. It creates a friendly 
feeling even in a total stranger. Do you realize how a cus- 
tomer warms up and becomes receptive to the suggestion of 
salespeople who smile. I don’t mean a grin or a smirk— 
they are different smiles. I mean the smile that shows eager- 
ness to serve, a sign of pleasure at the opportunity of contact 
with the customer. 

Some people call it a gift to smile properly. It is not a 
gift—it is a disposition and a disposition which can be 
quickly cultivated. Singers learn it as an accomplishment 
and it aids them in their charm. While the clerk has a smile 
still left a sale is never lost. 

The clerk, worth while 
Is the clerk who can smile 
: When everything goes dead wrong. 

It would be senseless to attempt a list of all virtues which 
go to make up good personal salesmanship, although to figure 
them out is a very interesting and absorbing task. No man 
can teach salesmanship who has not learned it himself, but 
all leaders are themselves students, and the task of teaching is 
quite as progressive as the task of absorption. Preachers are 
constantly teaching themselves the great truth which they 
impart and few men are able to teach without much personal 
and conscious preparation. 

When you start this educational work you will be sur- 
prised to see how enthusiastic they will become, how much 
better work they will do and how much happier will be the 
store atmosphere. You will be amazed to find out how much 
you have broadened your own knowledge about right sales- 
manship and how your ideas about your own store have 
developed. ‘ 

I will sum up about all I have said in a very few words. 
Show your clerk first his opportunity and then his responsi- 
bility, and when vou feel that you have reached his intelli- 
gence and located his heart, don’t make the great mistake of 
curbing him too much, but give him his head, for that is 
probably the only thing he wants to keep his enthusiasm at 
its highest point. Cultivated tastes are always stronger than 
natural tastes and once a voung man experiences success in 
selling and tastes the pleasure of approval for his good effort 
he will ever after work with an enthusiasm which feeds itself 
from an inexhaustible fund of self-satisfaction because of 
conscientious service. 


O. N. Sams, Past President Ohio Bankers’ Associa- 
tion, Hillsboro, spoke on “The Federal Reserve Bank 
and Its Relation to the Retailer.” 

Address of O. N. Sams. 


It is a pleasure to address an Association of men who 
are on the firing line in the business development of our 
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country. It has been my privilege in the last year or two to 
discuss the Federal Reserve Act with bankers, but this is 
one of the first opportunities I have had to give an interpre- 
tation of how the Federal Reserve System may benefit the 
retail business man. 

This is the business man’s age. At no time in the history 
of this country have his opinions been so earnestly sought 
for and his co-operation so eagerly desired. When the com- 
mittee on banking in the House and Senate were considering 
the Federal Reserve Act they listened more to the views of 
the business man than to those of the banker. This was 
the first time the business men have been given a hearing in 
Congress, so far as I know, on banking legislation. 

Business is not, and should not be, a partisan question. 
We are gradually getting away from the periodical political 
fights on high tariff, low tariff, tariff for protection and tariff 
for revenue only. As business men we give our support to, and 
cooperate with, the great trade-getting, nation-developing busi- 
ness organizations of our country, And we hope it will not 
be long until a non-partisan tariff commission will revise, 
adjust and control the tariff schedules for the economic wel- 
fare of our entire country and all its business interests. 

We now have our Department of Commerce, our Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, Shipping Board, Consular Depart- 
ment working for the advancement of our commerce and the 
establishment of favorable business relations with the outside 
world. 

In addition to, and supplementing these, are innumerable 
organizations like Chambers of Commerce and other bodies 
all over the land for the development of trade, transporta- 
tion, etc. So that there is no wonder we have become mar- 
velously rich and prosperous. : 

Federal Reserve Act. 

The new Federal Reserve Act is the first bank law to be 
enacted in the interest of business. It is designed to meet 
the necessities of the great agricultural, commercial and man- 
ufacturing interests of our entire country. These three con- 
stitute the business trinity of our country’s development. _ 

It is unnecessary for me to discuss, at this time, wherein 
it is helpful to the farmer. Neither shall I, except inci- 
dentally, consider its relations to the manufacturer but con- 
fine myself primarily to the class of business in which you 
are all vitally interested—the retail trade of the country. 

| shall not enter into any technical discussion of the law 
on banking, but try to present in a general way some of its 
fundamental principles and the objects for which the system 
was created, 

Broadly speaking, the Federal Reserve Act may be re- 
garded as the most far reaching and helpful piece of con- 
structive legislation in behalf of the American business man 
that has been enacted in the last half century. Mr. William 
Ingle, Baltimore, speaks of it as the business man’s emanci- 
pation proclamation. Under its provisions, we now have a 
system of banking that can take care of our foreign trade as 
well as of our domestic trade. 

Until our war with Spain, the policy of the United States, 
political and financial, had been one of isolation. The gen- 
erally accepted interpretation of the Monroe Doctrine and 
our national traditions tended to make us provincial. Even 
after we were forced into international affairs, in a political 
way, no provision was made for our business or financial 
development. 

Our foreign commerce for many years has been sadly 
hampered because of a lack of banking facilities. On the 
other hand, foreign trade relations between Europe and the 
South American countries, for instance, have always been 
supported by the banking systems of those countries. In 
Germany, the banks even went to foreign fields in advance 
of the commercial trade and prepared the financial machinery 
to take care of that trade. Until the passage of the Federal 
Reserve Act in December, 1913, the business interests of the 
United States were greatly handicapped on account of having 
no banking system to finance our foreign trade. In America, 
business men had necessarily to depend upon foreign banks 
in making collections and payments for merchandise in all our 
export and import transactions. 

Foreign Banking. 

The United States is now rapidly entering upon inter- 
national activities as a world power. To keep step with this 
forward tendency the Federal Reserve Act provides in Sec- 
tion 14 that the Reserve Banks shall have the power “to open 
and maintain banking accounts in foreign countries.” Already 
the Federal Reserve Board at Washington has authorized 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York to establish banking 
relations with the Bank of England. The National Bani 
of the Philippine Islands has recently been approved as a 
bank correspondent for the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco. Several other similar arrangements are now in 
contemplation 

Branch Banks in Foreign Countries. 

_Perhaps the most far-reaching power delegates to the 
national banks by the new act is that of authorizing all mem- 
ber banks with a capital of one million dollars or more “to 
establish branches in foreign countries for the furtherance 





of the foreign commerce of the United States.” In pursu- 
ance of this authority the National City Bank of New York 
has opened a number of foreign branches in South America 
and elsewhere, and the First National Bank of Boston a few 
days ago announced its new branch bank at Buenos Aires. 
These provisions of the law will enlarge and broaden our 
banking powers abroad and vitalize the system we already 
have by furnishing the financial machinery for our foreign 
trade and commerce that is so essential to our economic 
growth. 
Bankers’ and Trade Acceptances. 

Perhaps the most important provision of the new law, 
next to that just mentioned, is the section providing for 
acceptances. This principle in banking is familiar to the 
banks of all the leading countries of Europe where it has 
been in vogue almost a century and is one of the strongest 
elements in favor of their foreign financial systems. Section 
13 of the Act provides for two classes—the first is known as 
Bankers’ Acceptances in which any member banks may ac- 
cept drafts or bills of exchange drawn upon it and growing 
out of transactions involving the importation or exportation 
of goods, having not more than six months sight to run. The 
next section of the law gives to any Federal Reserve Bank 
the right to buy and sell in the open market at home or 
abroad any of these Bankers’ Acceptances. 

The second provision of Section 13 provides for what 
is known as Trade Acceptances, which authorizes any Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank to discount acceptances which are based 
on the importation or exportation of goods and which have 
a maturity at time of discount of not more than three months 
and endorsed by at least one member bank. 

These provisions enlarge the buying power of importers 
and exporters and secure to them stabilized and uniform 
rates of interest. 

Advantages in Domestic Trade. 

But I must not enlarge too much on these general bene- 
fits. There are also numerous advantages to domestic trade 
that are of equal importance to us as business men. Of these 
I will have time to mention only two which are best known 
in the everyday operations of this law and refer to two others 
of growing interest to you all. The enacting clause provid- 
ing for the establishment of the Federal Reserve System re- 
cites two purposes: 

Elastic Currency. 

First: It is to furnish an elastic currency. The new 
law, we believe, is a complete insurance against currency 
panics, such as we had in 1907. You notice I say “Currency 
Panics.” It does not guarantee that there can be no crop 
failures or industrial depressions. Neither can it guar- 
antee against the consequences of financial “joy riding” in 
stock speculations. We can not disregard the rules of busi- 
ness conservatism and prudence. 

The banks of the United States, taken collectively, owe 
about ten times as much to their depositors as they have 
cash to pay. No bank can pay all its depositors on demand. 
The psychological effect of the law in meeting this condition 
has been most beneficent. The way in which the finances 
of our country were handled in the early stages of the Eu- 
ropean war proved the Act to be an efficient means of pro- 
tection in such an emergency. The recent terrific crashes on 
the stock exchanges when millions of shares were liquidated 
in a day had no appreciable effect on the stability of the busi- 
ness of the country and taken alone is proof of the strength 
of the system and justifies the wisdom of the law. 

Re-discounting of Commercial Paper. 


“To afford means of re-discounting commercial paper” 
is the second purpose found in the enacting clause of the law. 
This feature of the act provides a place where the normal 
everyday commercial paper of the member bank may be re- 
discounted and the proceeds credited to its account or paid 
in currency. The re-discounting of paper gives elasticity to 
our financial system as the business interests of the country 
may require. The volume of currency and credit now ex- 
pands and contracts automatically and maintains an equilib- 
rium so essential during crop moving and trade expansion pe- 
riods. The so-called Regional Banks, therefore, become vast 
reservoirs of available credit for the development of the re- 
sources and trade of our own country, as well as fog the ex- 
tension of our commerce with foreign nations. 

The fact that a member bank can re-discount its short- 
time commercial paper with the Federal Reserve bank means 
that the local banks will be able to take care of the retail 
merchant by extending new loans, or renewals even, to meet 
any emergency that may arise. It should be constantly 
borne in mind, however, that the law defines the class of 
paper that may be re-discounted. The Act was framed for 
the business man—for the development of the agricultural, 
commercial and industrial interests of the country. It fol- 
lows that only paper based on the purchase or sale of goods 
or commodities is eligible for re-discount, and that all long- 
time or investment paper and paper growing out of specula- 
tion is excluded from the operation of this Act. 

The Federal Reserve Board has laid down certain rules 
which it is necessary for the member’banks to observe be- 
fore they can avail themselves of the privileges of re-dis- 
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count... Among these is the requirement that with the instru- 
ment offered for re-discount the bank must recite that there 
is in its files a signed statement of the financial condition of 
the borrower. This is in the interests of safe banking and 
has met with the hearty approval of the business public. The 
observance of these rules by the banks and the cooperation 
by merchants in carrying out these provisions, will insure 
lower rates of discount and, when needed, an adequate ex- 


tension of credit. 
Trade Acceptances. 


Closely related to the subject of re-discounting is that of © 


Trade Acceptances. The Federal Reserve Act did not au- 
thorize the creation of Bank Acceptances: in domestic trade, 
and therefore commercial bills when used must bear the sig- 
natures of the original parties to the transaction. This has 
given rise to what has become known as a Trade Acceptance. 

A Trade Acceptance is defined as a draft which shows 
on its face that it arises out of a bona-fide transaction be- 
tween the buyer and seller of a commodity. 

It is in effect a substitution of time drafts for open book 
accounts. Book accounts are classed as non-convertible 
credits. 

A Trade Acceptance converts the sale of merchandise 
into liquid credit and makes the proceeds immediately avail- 
able for the financial needs of the seller. 

It also has a preferential rate of one-half percent less 
than the ruling re-discount rate for commercial paper. 

Par Collection of Checks. 

This is the principal ground on which there arises any 
contest growing out of this law between the business man 
and the banker and, while I know I am taking a position op- 
posed by a majority of country bankers, I believe the pro- 
vision of the Federal Reserve Act, known as Section 16, is 
economically sound and in the interests of the business de- 
velopment of our country. This section provides in effect 
that your checks issued in the payment of bills to the whole- 
sale dealer shall pay one hundred cents on the dollar of your 
debt to him, and also that the wholesaler and jobber have a 
right to expect that they shall not submit to anything more 
than a service charge, if any, in the collection of your checks. 
Any other contention on the part of a banker, it seems to me, 
is wrong. ° 

Charge for Service Not Performed. 

A few years ago, you may recall that nearly all the 
banks in the country charged you for bank drafts, at a rate 
fixed by the express companies for shipping currency to the 
point drawn upon. As a matter of fact, no currency was 
shipped by express, the banks one time in ten but constituted 
a nice source of revenue on the theory that the banks paid 
the express charges. 

The country banks are now making a vigorous fight at 
Washington for the repeal of this section. The business in- 
terests of the country, consisting of men like yourselves, are 
protesting against its repeal. It is to your interest to have 
every check you issue accepted by the wholesale house at par, 
and the wholesaler should not have to submit to a charge 
of 5c for each check, or any other amount, in its collection. 
because, in the last analysis the expense on that item must be 
met by you. 

Liniform Interest Rates. 

There are some other features of the law that might be 
discussed to advantage, such as the uniform interest rates 
that the Federal Reserve Banks have established throughout 
the country. If you will follow the rates fixed by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board at Washington, every month, sometimes 
oftener, you will see that they are at times lower than you 
have heretofore been accustomed to with your local banks, 
and to that extent the business interests when the Act is in 
full operation and better understood, will invariably be the 
gainers. 

The fundamentals of our Federal Reserve System have 
. Stood the test in other countries and met the most difficult 
requirements of commerce and trade. We believe the bank- 
ing facilities it provides are scientific and sound. The bene- 
fits that accrue to the business man will depend mainly upon 
how effectively he cooperates with his local banker and how 
far he conforms to the new methods of this system of bank- 
ing. No bank system will relieve us of the penalties and con- 
sequences that follow when we ignore the established prin- 
ciples of conservative business. Even the excessive gold 
supply we now have, if permitted to become the basis of un- 
restricted loan expansion and of inflation, may prove a men- 
ace and a danger to our investing public. 

The Federal System mobilizes the reserve funds of al- 
most 8,000 banks into 12 central reservoirs available for im- 
mediate use, wherever and whenever needed. The total re- 
sources of the National Banks of the United States now ag- 
gregate $15,520,000,000, exceeding by about one billion dol- 
lars the total resources of the Bank of England, the Bank 
of France, the Bank of Russia, the German Reichsbank, the 
Bank of Italy, the Bank of Spain, the Bank of the Nether- 
lands, the Bank of Denmark, the Swiss National Bank, and 
the Imperial Bank of Japan combined. 


Warns Against Slack Credit Rules. 

In the last two years profits have come more easily than 
ever before. There is in all lines less disposition to question 
the credit of the buyer. A relaxation in Economy, notwith- 
standing our Thrift agitation, is noticeable almost every- 
where, Habits of extravagance have been acquired. These 
conditions will require increased watchfulness in the exten- 
sion of credit. 

I am not sounding any note of alarm. The fundamental 
business conditions of the country, I believe, are sound, but 
we all know that the advanced prices causing the high cost 
of living in the last few months have been unprecedented. 
On what then, can we base our confidence or belief in the 
future stability of this high level? 

Are not the dangers that threaten us as business men 
for the next few years just as real, if not as vital to our 
Republic, as some of the problems of national defense that 
now confront the nation? 


At 9:30 there was a reception with dancing for the 
members, their ladies and other visitors at the Italian 
Garden of Algonquin Hotel, which was a great suc- 
cess. 

Wednesday’s Session. 


The Wednesday forenoon session was an executive 
one, during which President McGrath read his annual 


address, as follows: 
Annual Address of President H. B. McGrath. 


It is my great pleasure, as well as privilege to once more 
preside over the deliberations of this fine body of Retail 
Hardware Merchants of this grand old Buckeye State of 
Ohio—this most wonderful State—the State which has reared 
so many famous Presidents, a State sending forth so many 
nationally famous men, a State second to none in progres- 
siveness, a State noted for its conservatism and wealth. And 
I deem it quite an honor to have been selected by you men of 
this State to serve you a second term as your President. I 
have endeavored to the best of my ability while at the helm 
to establish for this Association, a prestige second to none, a 
power among organizations and an honor to. this State. This 
has been my aim but I realize only too well my poor marks- 
manship and how I have missed the target. 

Another year has gone by and instead of peace prevail- 
ing on the other side, they are deeper in the throes of that 
most dastardly war than ever and as a consequence our won- 
derful abnormal prosperity which commenced some two years 
ago, still continues unabated. Never before have such condi- 
tions ever existed. The whole atmosphere seems to be dom- 
inated and even drunken with the bug of prosperity to such 
an extent that money is being spent ruthlessly and it is now 
an isolated case where the high price of anything in our line 
is questioned. We are certainly traveling at high speed and 
we should not. become so intoxicated with the germ of pros- 
perity that we will not be able to put on the brakes when the 
time cames, as this state of affairs can not continue forever. 
Through this era of prosperity, we hear of the many who 
have made fortunes but as of yore we do not hear of the 
many who loose and there have been many. 

Recognition of Organization Benefits. 


The retail merchants have had an excellent opportunity to 
make a good showing on the right side of the ledger the past 
two years and if thev haven’t they have no one to blame but 
themselves. National, State, County and Local organizations 
have been at their command. Many have taken advantage of 
them and have been greatly benefited, others have not and 
venture they are the losers thereby and am confident they 
would be much better off had they been in close affiliation 
with some organization. 

If I am any prognosticator, I will say that the retail mer- 
chant must keep organized and must cooperate to a greater 
extent in the future than in the past. We must fit ourselves 
in order to survive. It is'a well known fact that over ninety 
percent of those embarking in business make a failure. There 
are many and various reasons for such a large percentage 
but one which I have never seen touched upon and to my 
mind, a most potent factor leading to such a condition is the 
manner in which jobbers and manufacturers will start the 
man or woman with a few dollars and less experience up in 
business. This does not apply to the hardware business 
alone, but to all lines of merchandising; the ranks already 
filled to overflowing are still being added to and naturally 
some must give way and the fittest will survive. Many can 
testify that one of the very best means of fitting themselves 
to become successful merchants is to affiliate with their trade 
organization and to read trade papers. 

The manufacturers and jobbers by some concerted action 
could regulate to some extent, this indiscriminate launching 
of the many into this field of retail merchandising, and it 
would result most beneficently, not only to themselves and 
retailers, but to the consuming public as well. 





Federation of Retailers. 

During the past year, there was formed in this State, 
what is known as the Federation of Retailers, of which I had 
the honor of being made President. The first meeting was 
held at Cedar Point, another at Columbus. At the recent 
State Convention of Retail Lumbermen at Columbus, repre; 
sentatives of the different Retail organizations were present 
and given an opportunity to tell of the workings of their 
organization and how they could be a benefit to all. It was 
universally conceded that an organization of this kind was a 
move in the right direction, and much good can be derived 
from such a Federation. The attempt of a certain large Mail 
Order House to secure exhibit space at this year’s State Fair 
was the means of starting this union of Retail interests and 
you are probably aware this house did not obtain the desired 
space at the Fair. 

Logal Organization Work. 

There are many important issues bound to arise which 
an Association of this kind can handle and be of untold value 
to the Retail Merchants of Ohio. I want to again urge the 
formation and maintaining of local and county organizations, 
as much good can and has been obtained from such Associa- 
tions. If there ever has been a time when they can prove of 
value, it is now, with the conditions as they exist today. It 
was my pleasure to attend the Annual Meeting and Fish Fry 
of the Lorain County Association at the summer residence of 
Mr. Horn on the Lake Shore, west of Lorain. There were in 
attendance over thirty “live wire’ merchants. The meeting 
was very much of a success and they are doing a good work 
in that County. It was also my pleasure to attend one of the 
meetings of the Columbus Association, which proved of great 
interest to me. 

At St. Louis, last October, J attended the Secretary’s Con- 
vention, the key-note of which was “Ffficiency.” This word 
“Efficiency” to some seems to have been overworked, but 
nevertheless “Efficiency” is what we must have in order to be 
successful in our business. Then too, we must have efficient 
Secretaries in order to have successful organizations, as 
there is no gainsaying the fact that a capable. clever, efficient 
Secretary is really the “man behind the gun” in Association 
work. All their sessions were very iriteresting and I felt 
well repaid for the time spent with them. 

On January 24th, of this year, I attended the Annual 
Banquet of the Toledo’ Hardware Club, which was a huge 
success, there being nearly one hundred in attendance. 

The Ohio Retail Clothiers’ Association held their Annual 
Convention at Cleveland last week and upon an invitation 
extended me I spoke to them upon the importance of Asso- 
ciation work in general. I have done considerably more trav- 
eling in 1916 than the previous vear and there seemed to have 
befallen this office a greater volume of work during the past 
year, all of which, however, I thoroughly enjoyed. 

Help Make Your Organization a Success. 

I would like at this time to lay considerable stress and 
emphasis upon a matter which I have observed in my con- 
nection with Association work and is one which creeps out in 
all Associations among its membership and those on the out- 
side, viz., “What is the Association doing for me, or what 
has the Association ever done?” and if you will take time to 
get the pedigree of these Pessimists you will find they have 
never asked for anything or have never vouchsafed any 
ideas or suggestions to their Association officers for them to 
carry on the work to a more successful end and be enabled 
thereby to do a greater good to a greater number. They 
should remember the maxim: “The “more you put into 
anything the more you get out of it”—and this is unquali- 
fiedly so in Association work, and above all things, to those 
who are members. Never be quitters, for the world hates a 
quitter. 

The Men Who Never Quit. 
“The biggest game, and the greatest game, 

And the one that is always fair, 

Is the game of business, the game of work— 

Let’s keep it on the square. 

It’s one that tests each player’s skill, 

His manhood and his grit, 

And the men who win are the men who stick— 

The men who never quit. 


The bull dog’s jaws, when once they’re closed, 
Are locked in might to stay; 

So the men who stick are the men who win, 
The men who fight each day. 

Who run on the field, when the half is up, 
With a smile and the keenest wit, 

Who are battering away at the line each time— 
The men who never quit. 


Look into the case of every man 
Who has lost in the game. of life; 

He'll blame the team, and he’ll blame the ball, 
He'll blame the rush and strife; 

But he always forgets the rests that he took 
When the others gained ground and stuck. 

And the fellows who won, because of their work, 

He says did so by their luck. 
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The men who make touchdowns, and break up the line, 

The ones who are sure of their might, 

Are the players who worked while the loafing looked fine, 

Who plugged at the game day and night, 

And so when the goal line is crossed, 
And the stands overflow like the rush of a pit, 
The cheer will go up for the men who have won— 

The men who never would quit.” 

It is certainly very gratifying to me and I trust it must 
be to all our members to know that we are in much better 
shape today, both financially and in point of membership, than 
ever before. We have through careful, economical admin- 
istration and curtailing of some unnecessary expense been 
enabled to put ourselves in a still better financial condition. 
I am not one who is in favor of accumulating a sacred sur- 
plus, but rather, realize there is a big field for good in our 
State work which requires money to prosecute and accom- 
plish. Some day, we should have a Field Secretary, as I have 
always been in favor of having a man around the State, as 
a vast amount of good can be obtained by personal contact, 
and by this means our organization can be made much larger 
and stronger. County and Local Associations should be 
visited oftener and helped. Our Annual Convention can and 
will be handled entirely through our resources in the future, 
I am confident. 

Mutual Fire Insurance Company. 

Our State Mutual Fire Insurance Company has had an- 
other most successful year, and the showing they have made 
deserves only words of highest commendation. The officers 
are to be congratulated for the most efficient manner in 
which they have conducted the company’s business during the 
year just past. 

Just One Word About One Cent Postage. 

I do not see that we have made any great headway to 
obtain our just rights in this matter and we never will until 
all Associations as a unit get back of this most unjust taxa- 
tion, which is saddled upon us by our Federal Government. 
There is no justification whatever in our having to pay two 
cent postage. We are only helping the Mail Order and Cata- 
log Houses cut large sweet juicy melons while we cut small 
sour lemons. What is the answer, Gentlemen? Are we go- 
ing to let this go on forever? 

The Trading Stamp and Premium curse at this writing, 
is in a fair way I trust, to be eliminated from our State, 
thanks to the hard work of our Retail Organizations. 


As I close, I wish to admonish all our membership to be 
always up and doing and to remember this little poem. 
It’s Just the Things You Do. 
It’s not the things you talk about 
That gives you lasting fame, 
Your schemes to benefit the world 
And make yourself a name; 
The noblest plans, so well designed, 
That somehow won’t go through— 
No, these things won’t distinguish you— 
It’s just the things you do. 


And if you only. sit and talk 

About the schemes you’ve planned, 
Why, never will biographies 

Of you be in demand; 

For people want to see things done— 
That's what they want from you, 
They don’t care much for promises— 

It’s just the things you do. 


So put your thinking cap on, man, 
Don’t sit and idly dream, 
Let action, action, be vour rule 
When you’ve devised a scheme, 
The world will give you credit when 
You’ve made your dreams come true, 
But schemes and dreams won’t give you fame— 
It’s just the things you do. 

As I step down from this high office, after an occupancy 
of two years, I wish to say that the: service which I have 
rendered, the pleasure it has afforded me and the good I have 
gotten from my fellow associates, will be deeply imbedded in 
my memory and will be fond recollections for future years, 
and TI sincerely wish my successor and his associate officers 
unhounded and unlimited success. 


This was followed by the annual report of Secre- 


tary James B. Carson, Dayton. 
Annual Report of Secretary James B. Carson. 

In- beginning my report to you, I wish to call your atten- 
tion to the report made to you at the 1916 Convention in 
which I said we came to the convention with a feeling of 
hopefulness for what the coming year had in store for our 
business. I am sure my prediction has been verified, for in 
the last few weeks I have been receiving letters from mem- 
bers, many of them reading like this: “The profits of our 
business for 1916 exceed that of any two years in our bus!- 
ness,” 
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I was especially interested in the letter of one member 
because I know the community in which he lives, just a 
small town of less than two hundred people, with towns on 
three sides of him four miles away and on the fourth side, 
the county seat ten miles away. He told me how he started 
in business sixteen years ago; how the first year he did a 
business of $4,000.00 and how he had increased it year by 
year, until in 1916 he did $36,000, and he was going to keep 
on increasing. He is a mile and a half from the railroad. 
This is plain evidence that there is so much business in every 
community to be had that if one of our members don’t get 
it some other dealer does. 

Know Your Territory. 

I wonder how many of our members know just how 
much trade territory they have, have ever measured it by 
counting the number of families, the number of farms, the 
number of factories, have ever tried to figure out the average 
purchases of hardware for each one of these and multiplied 
the amount by the number of purchasers and divided this 
amount by the number of hardware stores, to find out 
whether he was getting his share of the business. There is 
no one in business who should be so thoroughly acquainted 
with the business conditions of a community as the retail 
hardware dealer. 


The coming year again seems to be full of promise for 
our members, and there are many reasons why we should 
be filled with enthusiasm for our business. We have com- 
manded more attention during the past year than ever before 
and our Government has recognized that something must 
be done to keep the retail branch of its commercial life on 
a par with the general prosperity of the country. Univer- 
sities are starting research work to find out what the needs 
of the retailer are and courses in business training can now 
be had. When one stops to think about it, why is it not as 
necessary to train a man for a business as it is for a profes- 
sion ? 

Need for Special Training of Hardwaremen. 

Before much progress can be made along this line, how- 
ever, there must be ambition in the retailer to want to equip 
himself with all the knowledge of business and system for 
conducting it successfully. The state has always recognized 
the farmer; for possibly seventy-five years county fairs have 
been in existence, where once a year the products of the 
farms were gathered together and premiums given for the best 
produce of all kinds, and through the ambition stimulated by 
these annual shows, they have steadily advanced until they 
have a department in every state university in our country, 
where special training may be had. 

Again I ask, is there any reason why our retailers should 
not have a'training for business? Does it follow that because 
one has worked in a hardware store for two or three years, 
or has lived on a farm and used a plow or cultivator, or 
bought a pair of screw and strap hinges for a gate, or a 
monkey wrench, that he is fitted for a hardware business of 
his own? Isn’t there something more to the business besides 
knowing the name of the articles in the store and where they 
are on the shelves? 

In traveling over the state I have many opportunities to 
see the different types of men in business, and | believe there 
are a great many more types in business than there are types 
of customers. We are all very much alike when we go into 
a store to buy something; human nature is much the same; 
we like to go to a place that looks prosperous, looks like they 
are doing a lot of business, stock looks clean and new. poe 
in some of my trips, | have mentioned this fact to dealers 
and told them how they could improve the looks of their 
stores; how the store was a part of that community and had 
a duty to perform and a service to render. We are making 
great strides in improvement; we are carrying service to the 
doors of our customers, but if we are to hold our own in 
this great scheme of distribution of merchandise, we must 
still go on improving. 

Heloful Attitude of Government Agencies. 

During the past year, the Federal Trade Commission 
has done much for the retailer to place his business on a 
higher plane, in advising proper cost and accounting methods 
in stores and trying to help the retailer to put his business 
on a profitable basis. If the Federal Trade Commission can 
help the dealer all over the country, why should not our state 
have a similar commission for its own retailers, where we 
could go with our problems and have them solved, and which 
would stand between our members and the grand jury under 
the Valentine Law? 


Last month, your President and myself attended a meet- 
ing of the hardware dealers in Toledo, to which the prose- 
cuting attorney of their county had been invited, and he ex- 
plained the provisions of this law and told how easy it is 
to become a law violator, and I believe we should by all means 
try to have this legislature to pass a bill giving our Governor 
the right to appoint such a commission because we do not 
want to be branded as criminals for trying to do our duty 
to ourselves and to our customers and to our business. 

hope our Legislative Committee will recommend this 
in their report, and that we will not stop until we have 
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cleared the way for our members to get together and discuss 
business problems as they should. 
The next morning after this meeting the Toledo paper 


was out in big headlines: “Prosecuting Attorney Lays Down 
the Law to the Hardware Dealers,” giving them a lot of no- 
toriety when there was not a particle of occasion for it. 

It is such things as these taking place that keep the con- 
sumer from finding out that raising of prices is not the only 
thing that dealers get together for, which in many instances 
keep dealers from having confidence in one another and lead 
to many failures in business, every one of which reacts 
against the people in the community. 

Necessity for Higher Retail Prices. 

There were many reasons this past year why dealers 
should have had local meetings. Never in the history of the 
business has there been such variation in prices. The ad- 
vances came so fast it was impossible for any one dealer 
to keep up with them, and there are some who never caught 
up. We. have prepared a table of forty-five of the leading 
items, showing the percent of increase in the cost of your 
goods over 1915. We have tried to have this made so that it 
can be seen from any part of the hall, and it deserves your 
most serious thought and attention. If there are any mem- 
bers here who have not followed the rising costs with your 
selling price, you have not been honest with yourself nor fair 
to your business. We are indebted to a copy of the “Gimlet” 
for the table of the advances. 

Because of the great advance in the prices of almost every 
article carried in stock and the shortage in production, our 
office has made extra effort to have you list articles you have 
bought from some of your traveling friends which did not 
prove to be good sellers in your territory, in our Exchange 
Sheet each month, and it has proven that this can be made a 
department of great service to our members if they will take 
the trouble to look up the stock and send it in. 

I venture the assertion that there was not a single in- 
voice made this year where some article was not found that 
had been invoiced last year. How do you know that some 
other dealer would not be glad to have this now at the 
price you paid for it, and then you could put the money into 
an article that perhaps you could sell a dozen times in a year. 
We have sent out in our Exchange Sheet during the past 
year more than 2,500 articles and these came from less than 
ten percent of the members. The value of the stock listed 
was more than $6,000.00, so that you can estimate what the 
result would be if all the members would start a clean-up 
campaign in their stores. It would not be long until we would 
have no depreciation to charge off when we made our in- 
ventory. One thing I noticed was that when I had special 
blanks for this purpose and mailed them to you, we got a 
great deal more than we do if we just ask you to send it in, 
which shows that this blank was a reminder of something 
you should do. 

Freight Bill Audit Department. 

Another department has been added to our office the 
past year that will give additional service to our members 
if they will take advantage of it, the auditing of their freight 
bills. This was taken up in August and in September the 
first claims were filed. Up to this time, 928 claims for over- 
charge have been filed for a total amount of $823.86. These 
claims represent the bills of 61 members, which makes the 
average amount for each member $13.50. The errors in each 
bill are filed as a claim and the amounts range from ten 
cents up, and the checks come in this way. The system we 
have started is that as these checks come in they are cred- 
ited up against the claim and deposited in the Association’s 
name and when the claim of a member is all paid, our check 
will be sent to him for the amount. So far, we have received 
$185.57 and will begin to pay out, as some of them are about 
all paid. There is considerable work connected with this 
department, but I fully believe five or six thousand dollars 
can be collected for the members if they will send in their 
bills. I would like an expression from you at this meeting as 
to whether you wish to continue this department, because ‘f 
you do, we will have to make a better showing in per- 
centage of members who want to take advantage of it, as we 
cannot arrange with an auditor if we do not give him some- 
thing to do. You were all sent shipping tags with full direc- 
tions as to how you were to send them, and I just wish to re- 
mind you that we have more of those tags whenever you 
need them. 

Warns Against Fakers and Schemes. 

The unusual conditions during the past year developed a 
great many fakers and schemes, and some of our members 
suffered in consequence, but not in proportion to the other 
states. Secretary Folev of The New York State Association 
wrote me at one time during the year he thought all the 
crooks were from Ohio and that they all came to his state 
to operate. His members fared so badly from a paper baler 
scheme that we followed it up and made them return the 
money. There was only complaint from our members on this, 
but paint peddlers have been exceedingly busy in certain parts 
of the state, and it seems to me that' it is our duty to pro- 
tect our customers from these sharks if a way can be found 
to do it. The manufacturers who supply our members should 
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be just as much interested in this subject as we are. It is 
not a pleasant experience to have one of your best friends 
and customers tell you he has bought just as good paint as 
yours for twenty-five or thirty percent less than you asked 
him, and while you know he was cheated yet you cannot 
make him believe it, and even when he finds it out you will 
not dare tell him of it, for none of us like to own our mis- 
takes. But the main thing is that both the manufacturer and 
yourself have lost this business. This subject should have 
the fullest discussion at this convention and a plan worked 
out whereby we could get a hold on some of these people 
and prosecute them for getting money under false pretenses. 
Trading Stamps and Coupons Useless Expense. 

A movement was started in Cleveland this year by the 
retail interests against the trading stamp and coupon busi- 
ness, and we have given all the encouragement and financial 
aid that was possible. Sometimes I am afraid our members 
are not as aggressive in fighting for their customers’ inter- 
est and their own as they should be. Not one of you believe 
that any customers of yours ever gets one article through 
the trading stamp or coupon method of distribution that 
they do not pay for and when they get articles that you sell 
regularly out of your store, it means just that much loss of 
business to you. In some states they are making all premium 
concerns pay a license, and a bill has been introduced into our 
legislature to put them on that basis in Ohio. 

Federation Movement. 

I believe our retail associations in the state should be 
closer together, and during the past year, there have been two 
or three meetings of some of the Presidents and Secretaries, 
looking toward the formation of a Federation that will be 
able to take up questions like these and put the strength of 
the entire retail business behind it. When the report went 
out over the state last August that one of the great mail 
order houses was going to occupy one of the large buildings 
on our state fair grounds during our state fair, we had many 
letters from members telling us we should do something to 
stop it, and it only goes to show that the retailers in every 
community should be an organized force if they want their 
influence felt. 

Let’s be just as patriotic for our business as we are 
Americans for America, respecting the rights of others and 
defending our own. 

In preparing our program for the Convention, it has been 
done with the intention of having everyone take part, and the 
subjects to come up for discussion should claim the interest 
of every member who is trying to build a better and a more 
profitable business. We were disappointed in not having one 
speaker with us, Honorable Edward N. Hurley, who has been 
Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission and recently re- 
signed, as he had promised to be here, but his resignation 
cancelled all his engagements. I feel we are the loser, be- 
cause he could have told us many things we can do for our- 
selves and how far our organization can go in the way of 
making better conditions among themselves. At our Secre- 
taries’ meeting in October, it was thought best by some of 
those in attendance, to have uniform programs in as many 
states as possible as far as dates would allow, to have the 
same paid speakers for each, who would talk on the same 
subjects in each state and take charge of the discussions. It 
may be the best and most interesting program for our ses- 
sions, but the idea has not appealed to me because I have 
thought that you would rather come to the convention and 
discuss your own affairs among yourselves. This is a very 
opportune time to give expression to what you think the pro- 
gram should be, so that in making the next one, our Direc- 
tors will take it into consideration. 

Prosperous Year for Association. 

While this has been a prosperous year with the members 
in their business, it has also been a prosperous year with the 
Association. Our membership has not increased to amount to 
anything in numbers; about the same number each year that 
do not attend the convention, do not pay their dues and are 
dropped, and the new ones we add just about balance the 
delinquents. But our receipts from all sources have been 
enough to pay all expenses and leave a balance in the Treas- 
urer’s hands that will start us into the next year in splendid 
condition, equipped to do more work than ever before. 

I am proud of this report, the fact that we have gone 
ahead through a year that has been as prosperous as the las* 
year has been, is evidence that our members believe in the 
good of our organization. It is when we need help that we 
usually turn to anything or anybody who we think will be 
able to do something for us. We are on a solid footing and 
[ believe we should go ahead and widen the sphere of our 
organization, to make it of greater usefulness to the members. 
[ am sure a legal department, where a member could send 
to our office and get legal advice without without having to 
pay for it, would be appreciated, and I believe our Associa- 
tion should maintain a department of this kind. We should 
be fully equipped to take care of the interests of our mem- 
bers whenever we are called on for help. 

Wisconsin has been the lowest’in their annual dues of 
any state association, $2.00, and at their convention just held, 


they raised it to $5.00 without a dissenting vote. They will 
use this additional money in giving additional service. 


It is possible at some future time, that the state associa- 
tions will have a man in the field all the time, visiting mem- 
bers and giving advice as to how systems may be improved, 
offering suggestions in store arrangement and devoting all 
his time to helping where help is needed. It isn’t needed so 
much by you who are here to find out from every source you 
can, some way to improve your business as by the other fel- 
low who is a neighbor of yours, who does not believe in 
any way but the way his father did, or who worked for a 
man who never went to conventions and always was “able to 
run his own business.” He may be keeping you from mak- 
iny anything out of your business, and it is our duty to pro- 
tect you in every way you can. 

In closing, I want to thank our officers for the splendid 
support they have given me and also our members for their 
cooperation, and I hope your enthusiasm will spread itself all 
over Dayton and help to make this the best Convention we 
have ever held, because it is my home town and I want you 
to feel that you are a part of it while you are here. 


After the annual report of Treasurer A. B. Wertz, 
Middletown, had been made, S. M. Sellers, Manager 
of J. W. Lingo Company, Lebanon, spoke on “Our 
Implement Business.” 

Charles F. Hauck, Springfield, then led the discus: 
sion on “Our Stove Business and Our Shop.” 


I. J. Schulte, Chief Accountant for the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, Indianapolis, spoke at 
the afternoon session on “Cost of Accounting as a 
Factor in Retail success.” Mr. Schulte told of the 
system which is furnished by the Clubs in giving aid 
to retail hardware stores in placing their business on 
better paying basis. 


At the close of this, the balloting for officers was 
held. 

In the afternoon session, J. M. Campbell, Bowling 
Green, Missouri, of the Executive Committee of the 
National Retail Hardware Association, explained the 
activities of that body during the past year. Mr. 
Campbell, it will be remembered, served his State 
Association as President in a very efficient manner 
and is one of the most progressive men on the Na- 
tional Executive Committee. 


Splendid Entertainment by the National Cash Register 
Company. 


The entire Convention, with exhibitors, traveling 
salesmen, ladies and other visitors, were guests of 
John M. Patterson, President of the National Cash 
Register Company, at a dinner in the evening fol- 
lowed by a splendid entertainment. 


Upon the arrival of the visitors at the plant, they 
were conducted to the dining hall, which was taste 
fully decorated with American flags and mottoes per 
taining particularly to the hardware business. Every 
banquet table was graced with red and yellow tulips 
During the entire evening musical numbers were given 
by the Company’s orchestra of 30 pieces, under the 
leadership of F. J. Moehring. 


At the Hall of Industrial Education the exercises 
opened with the singing of “America.” Following 
this, Second Vice-president Robert Patterson delivere: 
a short address, welcoming the Association on behali 
of the Company, and extending to those present an in 
vitation to inspect the factory. .At the conclusion of 
his talk, Mr. Patterson read a telegram from Pres'- 
dent John H. Patterson, who is at New York, expres 
ing his regret at not being present, and thanking the 
Association for the honor conferred upon Dayton ard 
the Company by its visit. 
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Following Robert Patterson, President McGrath 
made a few remarks, voicing the thanks of those pres- 
ent for the welcome given. ‘Dayton and the National 
Cash Register Company have certainly done themselves 
proud,” he said in closing. . 

A moving picture show entitled “The Troubles of 
the Retailer,” formed a prominent feature of the pro- 
gram, and as is usual when this great Company does 
anything, every part of the program went off in fine 
shape. 

At the conclusion of the film, C. E. Steffey, Sales- 
manager of the Company, told of the opportunity mer- 
chants had in selling to women customers. [or the 
benefit of the visitors, a playlet, ‘Mrs. White’s Tea 
Party,” was presented by a party of young women. 
This playlet was an entertaining and amusing skit of 
life in a merchant's home, and told what the women 
customers of that merchant thought of his National 
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President, 
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Homer P. 


Cash Register system. (Questions and answers closed 
the meeting. 


Thursday, February 22. 


The Thursday session met at y A. M., the first 
speaker being C. C. Heller, Beaver Dam, who had for 
his subject “The Paint Business.” 

Address by C. C. Heller. 

Paint: “It covers the earth.” This quotation, although 
figurative, reminds me of the universal use of paint. Every- 
body uses paint. Not a customer crosses your threshold, but 
what at some time, will use paint. What | don’t know about 
paint is considerable, but it is to me an interesting part of 
our business. My subject confines me to the selling of paint, 
but to sell paint, we must know something about it. Do not 
expect me to have any expert knowledge about the paint busi- 
ness, but I do hope to bring to the fore some of the things 
about it, hidden in the cobwebby recesses of your thinking 
apparatus. 

Two Principal Functions of Paint. 

Paint has two principal functions: The one to preserve, 
and the other to beautify. Not all paints have these qualities. 

The paints used by the daughters of Eve rank very low 
as a preservative, but from an artistic viewpoint, they rank 
ace high; but as it is denied the hardware merchant to reap 
any profits from their sale, we may abruptly dismiss them 
from further consideration. 

Paint is one of the things of which the purchaser can 
not distinguish the quality. A can of second grade paint looks 
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just as good as a can of first grade. So he must rely either 
on the statement of the salesman or on the reputation of 
the manufacturer. 

We are all, in a general way, familiar with the principal 
ingredients of paints, which are white lead, zinc oxide, lin- 
seed oil, and the necessary coloring matter; these are all 
high priced materials, and there are no cheaper materials that 
can be substituted, without to a greater or less extent defeat- 
ing the purpose for which paints are ordinarily used. 

Nevertheless, much paint is made and sold, which is of 
inferior quality, and some of no quality. Recently I noticed 
these quotations: First grade paint, $2.25; second grade. 
$1.70; third grade, $1.40, and this does not include all the 
grades. 

As to the marketing of paint. We believe that the logical 
distribution is from the manufacturer, through the hardware 
dealer, to the consumer, but the catalog house, the department 
store, and the traveling paint peddler are contenders for this 
grade, and herein lies the real purpose of my appeal: To 
arouse you to the formidable proportions of the work of 
these agencies, that you may take steps, if you are not doing 
so, to keep the paint trade in the channels which are best for 
the consumer as well as the dealer We must not become 
so submersed in the many details of our affairs that we fail 
to note what our rivals are doing. 

Regular Dealer Sold Only Two Out of Fourteen Lots. 

This matter was brought startlingly to my attention, when 
a painter told me that of fourteen jobs he had done, the mate- 
rial for all but two of these had been furnished by paint ped- 
dlers and catalog houses. While I was racking my brain to 
find some way to combat this condition, a friend of mine in 
the wholesale paint trade told me there was nothing to be 
done, that there was a class of trade that was bound to buy 
on a price consideration only. 

I certainly shall not act on this suggestion. ‘My experi- 
ence does not bear out this theory, except in a very small 
proportion, and my only hope of doing business with this class 
of customers is to convince them that it is really better in 
every way to pay the price of goods. 

So long as we have the unscrupulous in the manufacture 
2nd sale of paints it is, of course, impossible to compete with 
them in price. There is, I am sure, not a man in this Asso- 
ciation who would stand sponsor for these low grade paints. 

Must Go After Paint Business. 

What, then, are we going to do about it? I am sure it is 
not sufficient to put in a stock of paint in our store and wait 
for our customers to come and tell us how much they want. 
If we pursue this course we will find when too late that some 
of our best customers who, we thought, knew all about the 
good qualities of the paints we sell, bought of the paint ped- 
lers, or other more aggressive agencies. We must be as ener- 
getic as these competitors. 

Must Know Chief Points Abcut Paint. 

If you can tell your customer what you know about these 
cheap paints and these agencies that [ have mentioned: That 
they rarely, if ever, sell a paint that has the durability, cov- 
ering capacity, and other desirable qualities of the paints made 
by the leading manufacturers. 

If you could tell them that much of it is composed of 
substitutes for linseed oil that will not exclude the moisture 
from the surface painted; cheaper pigments lacking in cov- 
ering capacity, spread and adhesive properties; that it costs 
as much to apply this paint, so deficient in the desirable quali- 
ties of good paint, and that their houses may soon have a 
scaley surface, unfit for any paint, until this is, at great 
expense, removed, would he, in order to save a few dollars 
in first cost, use it? He would not. 

Then it is up to you to inform him. But how? 

Proper Use of Manufacturers’ Selling Helps. 

All the leading manufacturers furnish all kinds of sales 
helps, but these are not always used to the full extent. A 
personal interview is, of course, best. That is the way the 
paint peddler does business. There is no other way for him. 
3ut personal interviews are not possible in a complete: way, 
and personal letters are my especial suggestion. 

Get them out early. You have the advantage over these 
competitors if you will only use it. J am sure a large major- 
ity of the dealers here are employing these methods. If they 
are, their paint business can not fail to be satisfactory and 
profitable. 

There are, of course, some other requisites to a satisfac- 
tory paint business. You must have a sufficient stock and 
keep it well assorted. It takes especial attention to keep it so. 

You and your salesmen must know paint, and be able to 
give intelligent advice about your goods. 

Don’t be a pessimist. Don’t continually apologize for the 
high price. Rather, point out the small difference in the ag- 
gregate cost and the poor economy of letting the buildings go 
without paint or using inferior material. 

When [| sell a man a job of paint, | want to feel sure that 
he will get satisfactory results. This is the sum of a consid- 
erable experience in selling paints. If any of you know a 
better way, I would like to know it. 
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O. F. Dellenbaugh, President of the Lorain County 
Hardware Association, then spoke on “What Local 


Organization Has Done for Our Country.” . 
Address of O. F. Dellenbaugh. 

My talk with you, Gentlemen, is going to be just a plain, 
business talk. I am not going to try to resort to rhetoric or 
flights of oratory, but speak with you as one Hardwareman 
to another. I am proud of the honor to address this splendid 
assemblage of progressive Hardwarmen, gathered here from 
every corner of this good old state. 

I also feel especially glad that to me has been assigned 
a subject in which I have always been deeply interested, and 
which I know is of vital concern to you all. Your presence 
here is striking evidence of the interest you take in organiza- 
tion and organized effort. 

The subject I am goiyg to present to you is “What Or- 
ganization Has Done for Lorain and Lorain County.” 

However diversified the means and ways of accomplish- 
ing success may be, we are a unit in that we all are in busi- 
ness with the specific idea and determination to win success. 

The nucleus of all our ambition is to prosper and so, if 
our experiences will aid. you in solving some of your prob- 
lems and by so doing help you in gaining your goal and realiz- 
ing your ambition, I feel I have accomplished something 
worthy. 

It has long been a puzzle to me why of all classes of 
men the retailer has been ignoring organized effort, when he 
needs it worse than others who are strongly organized. But 
I suppose he is on a par with those who are in need of insur- 
ance the most but carry none. 

Look at the strong Manufacturers’ Associations, the 
Jobbers’ Associations, and we who are in pressing need of 
the help of organized effort are the slowest and last to fall 
in line, 

Now then, Gentlemen, “What has Organization Done for 
Lorain County?” That no one here may say that an associa- 
tion cannot be formed in their town, that conditions are so 
much worse there than anywhere else, and so forth, I am 
going to picture to you truthfully the conditions that existed 
in Lorain. And let me tell you right here that the City of 
Lorain is both father and mother of the Lorain County Hard- 


ware Association. 
Bad Conditions Pictured. 


Some fourteen years ago, in Lorain, a city of which I 
am proud and to whose wonderful possibilities some of the 
largest corporations are now giving due recognition, there 
were seven Hardware Stores. The hatred, jealousy and an- 
tagonism that existed in that city was enough for a dozen 
counties. 

Keen competition and misdirected ambition led most of 
them to methods creating the bitterest of feelings. To each 
one of us his competitor appeared as a hydra-headed mon- 
ster, personifying all that is bad and possessing none of the 

ood. 

- Profits were continually sacrificed if only to spite the 
competitor, and underhanded methods were frequently used 
to pull customers away from the competitor by offering them 
goods at ridiculously low prices, so as to make the other 
dealer appear as a robber. 

These and many other methods were constantly resorted 
to, to get business as well as to harass the other fellow, the 
fellow with the horns and cloven foot. 

People, constractors especially, got wise to the game and 
took tremendous advantage of it. 

I have not forgotten and never can forget the time when 
the contractor would appear with a list of material he wanted 
prices on, and his usual comment was, “Oh, I got you skinned, 
I can get it for so much less.” To illustrate, if the cost of 
nails at that time was $2.10, he would tell me he was offered 
nails at $2.15 or $2.20 and I didn’t know whether he told the 
truth or not, and he knew it, and as such things were done, 
I was forced to meet this price or lose the business. 

This condition of affairs grew worse and worse, and had 
it not been for a period of boom time, the result would prob- 
ably have meant ruin to some of our dealers. 

But one day, through the blackness that darkened the 
horizon of the Hardware business of Lorain, a small rift was 
discerned. 

It came in the way of a conversation with one of our 
dealers, Mr. Alten, with whom I had pleasant relations. Mr. 
Alten wanted to know what I thought about getting together 
some evening and see if we could not wpe out those ani- 
mosities. I thought it was a fine suggestion, but a huge task. 
I readily consented. I told him I was glad to cooperate in 
anything that would bring about a better feeling and stop 
the suicidal methods that were being employed. 

Encouraged. Mr. Alten called on the other dealers with 
the result that the first meeting was arranged. 

The chilly atmosphere of that first meeting left quite an 
impression on me. I still remember the distrustful looks and 
sidewise glances of that crowd. 

The suppressed feelings of bitterness were so deep and 
the presence of the competitor in the same room was so 
startling, it made everyone feel so ill at ease that there 


seemed at first no common ground to meet on, but yes, 
there was one, we all agreed we were sacrificing our profits. 
On Common Ground—Loss of Profits. 

So here then was the momentous beginning that was fol- 
lowed by a better feeling. By meeting the competitor, by 
meeting him face to face and talking things over with him, we 
found that he whom we had considered devoid of principle, 
underhanded and tricky was not such a bad fellow after all 
and that most of the misunderstandings could be cleared 
away. We found the contractors had taken every advantage 
to fan the flames of antagonism by misrepresentation. 

After these things were understood it was but a short 
time till we saw the wonderful advantage of concerted action. 
So from then on, gradually, steadily, more and more we have 
helped one another by solving our problems together. We 
have established not only an amicable but an absolutely, genu- 
ine friendly feeling between one another that makes us feel 
free to ask accommodation of one another in many ways. 

From that most unauspicious and small beginning we have 
now and have had for the last ten or eleven years, in spite 
of the keen competition, that naturally exists in a town of 
35,000 with eleven good big Hardware Stores, the help and 
confidence of our fellow Hardwaremen, resulting not only 
in stopping ruinous methods but also furnishing the pleasure 
of good fellowship that must go with real success. 

County Organization Formed. 

When a little less than two years ago I proposed to our 
Lorain Association that we form a county organization, the 
idea took favor at once. A committee was appointed, con- 
sisting of the speaker and Mr. Frank GeMeiner and together 
with our State Secretary, Mr. Carson, whom we invited, we 
saw every dealer in the county explaining the advantages we 
had gained in Lorain through association work and urged 
them to join. 

Our labors were crowned with success. We met in Elyria 
and formed a county organization. The speaker was elected 
President, and A. M. Hannaford, Elyria, Secretary. We have 
regular meetings twice a year, in January and July. And let 
me say that through the Lorain County Association the Elyria 
hardware dealers formed their city organization. 

In July, 1915, and last July, we held our meeting at Lo- 
rain on the banks of beautiful Lake Erie, at a place called 
Breezy Bluff. By the way, this is a characteristic name, but 
do not infer that it also is a suggestive name, because our 
fellow member, Mr. C. R. Horn, is the fortunate owner of 
that beautiful summer home, “Breezy Bluff.” 

The meetings in January were held last year in Elyria and 
this year in Wellington. And we were certainly royally enter- 
tained at both places. Both meetings were of unusual interest 
and of rousing enthusiasm, showing the interest felt in the 
Association, due to the practical benefits derived. 

As to our meeting in Lorain on the banks of the Lake, 
modesty does not permit me to say more than that our State 
President, Secretary Carson and the Cleveland officers, whom 
we were proud to have as our. guests, seemed to express their 
keenest enjoyment. I have it from them that the fish fry we 
had has ever since lingered in their memories. 

We certainly had a bully good time, a free and easy time, 
bathing, boating and the pleasantest of social talk. After fish 
fry was served business was taken up and problems discussed. 
The deepest interest was displayed and every one went back 
to his home feeling that he had been greatly benefited by the 
meeting. 

I have always taken a keen interest in organization work, 
and as President of the Lorain County Association I have 
— to know more of the great direct value of Association 
work. 

We have 88 counties in the State of Ohio and I urge you 
to see that we have 88 County Associations in this State one 
year from now. 

Let every city and town be organized and then from that 
form your County Associations. What a bulwark of strength 
that will be. What strength added to the State Association 
and in turn what influence we could exert on the National 
Association. 

This is unquestionably an age of organized efforts. Let us 
not lag but be up and doing. 

Association means education in our business, and educa- 
tion is the lever that propels the wheels of success. Modern 
methods of merchandising have called into existence some of 
the strongest forces of competition which are wiping out many 
of the weaker retailers. It is an absolute necessity for us to 
become wide awake and study together the problems of our 
business, so we may avoid the pitfalls that lead to failure. It 
is too well known that many of our retailers do not take 
proper account of their cost of doing business and many other 
things and so go down in defeat. ; 

So, gentlemen, let us go forward with a strong steady pu!! 
towards a fully organized Retail Hardware Association in 
every County of the State of Ohio. 

When you go back home, get busy to start your associa- 
tion and don’t let up till your whole County has affiliated itselt 
with your organization. Talk these things over with your 
competitor, the very man who has the same problems to solve 
as you have. 








This was followed by the annual report of George 


M. Gray, Coshocton, Secretary-Treasurer of the Ohio 


Hardware Mutual. 

Mr. Gray called attention to the fact that the Ohio 
Hardware Mutual Insurance Company continues to 
pay a refund of 50 percent on the Board rates on all 
brick business buildings and dwellings. The Com- 
pany has arranged to write insurance in Michigan, the 
last steps being taken during Mr. Gray’s visit at the 
Detroit Convention a week ago. Permission has also 
been obtained to do business in Indiana, the Insur- 
ance Commission of that state having O. K’d the 
Company’s reports. 

The summary of the financial statement of the 
Company, which is the best in the fifteen years’ his- 





Gecrge M. Gray, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Ohio Hardware Mutual Insurance Company. 


tory of the organization, follows as of January 31, 


IQ17: 
Month Ending January 31, 1917. ; ; 
: Contingent 








. Risks. Premiums. Liability. 
Insurance in force February 
MME ch cistans Geis sete wiorerd a\tste $4,166,719 $54,486.72 $163,460.16 
Written and renewed dur- _ 
a Cs 475,375 6,479.74 19,439.22 
EN Searveijis oe eoiiie $4,642,094 $60,966.46 $182,899.38 
Policies expired and _ ter- 
OTE? (Gist Se a gtcease sss 326,725 1,632.72 13,898.16 
3alance in force....... $4,315,369 $56,333.74 $169,001.22 
Deduct amount reinsured.. 456,245 CHOC 2 ranataren 
PIGE 9 TOE 50:66 rsses $3,859,124 $50,140.99 $169,001.22 
Income. 
POE, TNE POPOTE onic es Scie cece ce nnne esse QOl oleae 
NINN cy clr ars NS ais lg atsais aioe we aia Os 6,267.24 
Salvage, Loss Otis Hidden Company.............. 11.82 
Total income for month.................. ..++ eh 6,279.06 


Total resources $67,498.46 


Total disbursements 


$65,274.70 


Rr te eee eee ee ee 
This is what the grand totals show : 
a Se i dau de'ens <p QODLBOILEe 


5,996. 14 


SEE ROOT OO ET PTET TEE 96.14 
rai 10,728.12 


aii aire nda whit Naas 9 dele ese cnt 


John Kramer, H. Long, H. Lutz, P. L. 
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Total amount paid policy holders—dividends and 


NN Sb rer eas Stan sa aah wine nn an wh ees 272,580.95 
INGER CHASM SIE PIS —— ED Ors oo oon ores ccévecore kc slcisieueiecnwinioca'e 27,684.27 
IUGE CASH” GUE NNS TONG eo 518 sis. 0-0 siayercsnarr ere sislovets 38,412.39 
Increase in cash surplus during January, 1917..... 3,302.50 


Mr. Gray was elected to succeed himself as a Di- 
rector of the Ohio Hardware Mutual Insurance Com- 
pany, and was also the recipient of many compliments 
upon the excellent showing. 

In the evening the members and their ladies were 
guests at ‘a Washington Birthday Party at Keith’s 
Theater, where a fine vaudeville program was en- 
joyed. 

Closing Session, Friday. 

At the closing session on Friday forenoon, reports 
of the various committees were rendered and con- 
sidered. 

The officers and directors chosen for 1917 are as 
follows: 

President—Homer P. Smith, Ashtabula. 

Vice-president—C,. C. Heller, Beaver Dam. 

Secretary—James B. Carson, Dayton. 

Treasurer—A. B. Wertz, Middletown. 

Directors—C. F. Hauck, Springfield; George Pfarr, 
Akron; William Van Behren, Toledo; C. J. White, 
Cambridge. 

Delegates to National Convention—J. C. Bevis, Har- 
rison; George Brushwood, Coshocton; W. H. Hunter, 
Mechanicsburg; D. C. Thompson, Cambridge; J. R. 
Wilson, Circleville. 

Toledo will be the 1918 Convention City. 

Corventionalities. 

The Ohio Convention will go down in history as 
one of the most successful meetings of retail hard- 
ware dealers and certainly as the best one held by the 
Ohio Hardware Association. Great credit is due to 
Secretary Carson and his associates on the Committee 
on Arrangements for the splendid manner in which 
every feature of the very fine program was carried 
out. 

Many complimentary comments were made on the 
rapid recuperation of Dayton from the great flood 
four years ago which destroyed a large section of the 
business and residence district. 

Luncheon parties, automobile trips into the hills and 
valleys about Dayton, shopping tours, theatre and 
dancing parties formed the special features of the 
entertainment for the ladies. 

Through the courtesy of the Thresher Varnish 
Company, Dayton, the delegates received each day a 
copy of a “Convention Special,” a four page newsy 
little paper giving points of interest about the Con- 
vention. Its title was very appropriate, ‘““Unvarnished 
Truth.” 

The comfort and pleasure of the ladies were looked 
after very efficiently by a committee composed of the 
McNeil as 

Janker, Carl Behm, 
surdine, J. F. 


following ladies with T. W. chairman: 
Mesdames J. F. Baker, W. FE. 
Herman Body, Adam Bretch, J. T. 
Burtner, Charles Commerer, James B. Carson, H. C. 
Delscamp, R. C. Ellis, Fred Gagel, W. E. Hadeler, 
Frank Hamburger, Edith Hall, Glenn Hunt, N. N. 
Hunter, Clem Kimmel, Ralph Kimmel, E. D. Kramer, 
Late, C22: 
V. Reynolds, R. 


Shaw, Albert 


Martin, Frank C. Massey, C. L. 
Roehmhildt, S. Sauerbaum, Howard 
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Shearer, S. W. Sullivan, Charles Tischer, George 
Tischer, E. R. Wise, O. D. Wolf, Charles Wollen- 
hauft, Harley Woodman, W. O. Zehring, and the 
Misses Dorothea Baker, Esther Behm, Augusta lieze 
and Virginia E. Zwick. 

Secretary Carson has acquired a new name, or 
rather, that mysterious “B” in the middle of his name 
has been explained. It stands for “Busy.” He cer- 
tainly was “some” busy man, but “Jimmie” never 
loses his head, no matter how many things he has 
to do. 

All the hardware stores of Dayton, Ohio, have had 
placards in their windows for some time announcing 
that they would close at 4 P. M. on Wednesday and 
12 Noon on Thursday on account of the Hardware 
Convention. 

Ed Hoffield, representing the Ferdinand Dieckman 
Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, mingled with his many 
friends. He brought a supply of rubber erasers in the 
shape of an elbow. 

The Ironton Incandescent Light & Supply Com- 
pany, Ironton, Ohio, had a very interesting exhibit of 
their line of gas heating stoves, which attracted very 
marked attention. Their exhibit was in charge of J. 
E. Davis, J. L. Davis and W. N. Kerns. 

There were 1,325 delegates and friends at the ban- 
quet Wednesday night at the National Cash Register 
Company and this is said to be the largest number the 
Company has entertained at any time. 

A. T. Nye & Son Company always had an interest- 
ing crowd at their exhibits as they are showing their 
latest production in gas cooking ranges. The one with 
the elevated oven which can be adjusted for single or 
double oven and which utilizes the same burner for 
baking as well as broiling, attracted considerable at- 
tention. Their exhibit was in charge of B. H. Nye, 
M. W. Rea and W. S. McKee. 

E. C. Atkins & Company, Indianapolis, had a very 
attractive display of their tools, which was in charge 
of Frank Wells, T. A. Carroll, S. F. Perrigo, N. F. 
Perrigo and A. Mertz. 

Colonel W. H. Unversow and T. F. Bull represent- 
ing the Globe Stove & Range Company, Kokomo, In- 
diana, occupied Suites 315 and 317 of the Miami Hotel 
where they entertained their many friends. 

John J. O’Brien, the salesmanager of the Henry- 
Miller Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of Moncreif Warm Air Heaters had their Ohio 
man, J. R. West, to help him entertain their’ many 
Ohio friends. 

C. E. Bartenbach had charge of the magnificent ex- 
hibit of the A-B Stove Company, Battle Creek, Michi- 
gan, and took a great deal of pleasure in showing their 
gray enameled gas range to the many visitors. He 
was assisted by J. R. Dickson. 

Charles Goodnough played a week’s engagement last 
week at Dayton, on the stage of Memorial Hall, for 
the headquarters of the Stove and Range Company of 
Pittsburgh was located on the stage. Mr. Goodnough 


was assisted in entertaining their many friends by 
John A. Roe and T. C. Read. 

The Foster Stove Company, Ironton, Ohio, occu- 
pied the largest exhibit space in Memorial Hall, where 
they showed a type and style of every stove and range 
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in the Foster Line. They had on display a complete 
line of all their heating stoves and their new and latest 
styles in cook stoves and ranges with their new enamel 
finish as well as the mission style. Their exhibit was 
in charge of W. D. Lackey, F. W. Myers and C. A. 
Cline. 

The Engman-Mathews Company, South Bend, In- 
diana, showed samples of their Range Eternal, Mal- 
leable Range as well as their new line of Banner Gas 
Ranges in Memorial Hall. This exhibit was in charge 
of A. W. Wallin, M. N. Close and John Van Ripper. 

The Buffalo Sled Company, North Tonawanda, 
New York, showed a line of their auto wheel coasters, 
sleds and snow shovels and their representative, M. 
IX. Seaman, was in charge. 

R. J. Schwab & Sons Company, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin, showed their Gilt Edge Warm Air Heater in 
a prominent position, their interests being looked after 
by C. B. Herrendeen. 

The Haynes-Langenberg Manufacturing Company, 
St. Louis, showed samples of their Front Rank Steel 
Warm Air Heaters, and their Mr. H. A. Beaman was 
busy distributing their new pennants. 

Everybody, delegates, exhibitors, guests 
friends, were tagged by the AutoStrop Safety Razor 
Company and everybody tried to find the duplicate to 
the number on their tag as the fortunate ones who 
wore duplicates were entitled to an AutoStrop Safety 
Razor. Bevan Lawson, General Salesmanager of 
the Company, came on from New York City to super- 
intend the distribution of these tags and their booth 
was the Mecca toward which everybody gravitated. 
Mr. Lawson was assisted by R. L. Mason and E. L. 
Cowen. 

The Champion Stove Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
had an interesting exhibit showing their well known 
combination gas and coal range as well as their coal 
burning steel range; their new enamel finishes at- 
tracted much commendation. H. T. Edmiston had 
charge of their interests, assisted by Albert McNeal 
and C. M. Fishel. 

The Ringen Stove Company Division of American 
Stove Company had a very prominent location for 
their exhibit in which they showed their Quick Meal 
gas ranges, steel coal ranges, kerosene heaters, of wick 
and wickless types, and théir kerosene oil heaters, but 
what attracted the most attention to their exhibit was 
their new electric cooking range. 

The XXth Century Heating & Ventilating Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, showed one of their warm air heat- 
ers attached to their auxiliary gas burner which made 
a gas and coal combination. T°. M. Deardoff and W. 
A. Shafrath were busy explaining the merits of the 
new apparatus. 

B. F. (familiarly known as Frank) Blair, the pop- 
ular representative of the William Bingham Company, 
was hobbling around the hotel corridors as a result 
of a sprained ankle which was caused by a fall upon 
the ice at McConnellsville, Ohio, three weeks ago. 

Charles T. Lawton, representing the Cattarugus 
Cutlery Company, Little Valley, New York, was 
handing out a miniature file to his many friends. 

W. A. Rowand, who for many years was the repre- 
sentative of the Gem City Stove Company, Dayton, 


and 
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Ohio, and who will be remembered as passing out eat- 
ing apples from a barrel, has now quit the road and, 
in company with his son, is located in Ostrander, Ohio, 
in the retail hardware business. He was an interested 
delegates to the Convention. 

Secretary Carson received many congratulations 
upon the arrangements he made for the Convention, 
and for the well arranged program he prepared. Not 
only were the topics well selected, but the speakers he 
secured to expound the different subjects were very 
fortunate. 

George Curtis was busy telling his many visitors to 
the handsome exhibit of saws of the Simonds Manu- 
facturing Company, Fitchburg, Massachusetts. 

Every delegate upon registering was furnished with 
an envelope which contained his badge, a ticket for 
Keith’s Theater, and admission ticket to the National 
Cash Register dinner and two street car tickets to and 
from the Cash Register Works. 





DUSTLESS AND ODORLESS ASH AND 
GARBAGE BARREL PATENTED. 





Robert W. Vail, New York City, has obtained 
United States patent rights under number 1,216,022, 
for dustless and odorless ash and garbage barrel, de- 


a od Put ae scribed herewith: 
- A garbage barrel 
30 ; having a reinforcing 
— brace attached to its 

eal base and having a 

— odd reinforcing ring be- 
M7 tween opposite por- 

40 Mb tions of which the 
brace member ex- 

tends, the ring hav- 

ing a beveled portion, 


and a rolling support 
for the barrel rota- 
tably engaging the 
outer portion of the 
barrel to permit of 
readily rolling the 
barrel. 
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DOOR SETS OF HANDSOME DESIGN. 








In the building of a house, as in practically all other 
things, the final appearance depends more on the little 
finishing touches than on 
the larger pieces of con- 
struction material. It is, 
therefore, necessary that 
the greatest care be given 
to all details so as to make 
certain that the best ulti- 
mate results will be ob- 
tained. Among the many 
smaller items which have 
such a strong influence in 
adding or detracting from 
the appearance of the 
building, is builders’ hard- 
ware. As one of the first 
things which strikes the 
eye of a person upon entering the building is the door 
set, it is very desirable that this should be of hand- 
some design and attractive appearance. The accom- 
panying illustration shows the Rome design door set 
which is one of the many attractive effects in door 





Rome Design Door Set. 
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sets manufactured by the Taylor & Boggis Foundry 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. This door set is made in 
either wrought bronze or wrought steel, but other de- 
signs may be had in cast bronze, cast iron or brass. 
For further particulars, dealers should write to the 
Taylor & Boggis Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 





GOOD ADVICE TO ADVERTISING MEN. 





I sometimes think that advertisers forget that the 
dealer is not viewing their advertising to him as ad- 
vertising. 

Advertisers themselves are so much in the habit of 
looking at any piece of advertising as such, and criti- 
cizing it from that point of view, that they forget that 
the average recipient of that advertising does not 
know or care whether it is good publicity. He does 
not even think of that phase of it. It interests him in 
the proposition it puts before him, or it does not; and 
that is as far as he goes. Of course there are some 
retailers who are interested students of advertising and 
such may preserve a manufacturer’s booklet or letter 
or folder as an example of good work, but the number 
of such men is small. 

It is the message you want to get across, not the 
fact that you have produced a remarkable ‘piece of 
advertising —George French in Advertising News. 

SRE aR 
OBITUARY. 





Platt W. Lyon. 

Platt W. Lyon, Director of the wholesale hardware 
house of Janney, Semple, Hill & Company, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, and for more than thirty years 
connected with that organization, died recently. 

Mr. Lyon was regarded as one of the authorities on 
sales management and traffic affairs among the jobbers 
and manufacturers of the Northwest. He was known 
as a man who gave all that was in him to his business, 
although this did not lessen his interest in other con- 
nections such as that with Westminster Presbyterian 
church, in which he was for. years an elder. 

Born about 56 years ago in Troy, New York, he 
came West as a young man and for a time lived in 
Jeffersonville, Indiana, where he was connected with 
a manufacturing plant affiliated with the Janney, 
Semple, Hill & Company interests. He is survived by 
his widow and a daughter. 

John E. Gaitley. 

John E. Gaitley, who for many years was connected 
with the stove industry of Troy and Albany, New 
York, died recently. He was born September 23, 
1854, in Boston, where he learned the art of silver 
plating. He came to Troy, New York, in 1878 and 
started the nickelplating department of the Bussey & 
McLeod Stove Works, two years engaging in the 
manufacture of stove trimmings with George W. 
Percy under the name of Percy & Gaitley ; in 1882 he 
became sole owner of the business and operated the 
plant for many years until he retired from active busi- 
ness. The funeral which was solemnized with High 
Requiem Mass at St. Augustine’s Church, Lansing- 
burgh, New York, was attended by many of his old 
time friends and business associates. 
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SMOKELESS SHOTGUN POWDERS MAY BE 
OBTAINED IN ANY STANDARD 
MAKE OF SHELL. 


No matter which make, or makes, of loaded shot- 
gun shells the retail hardware dealer carries in stock, 
he is practically always able to supply his customers 
with the popular Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Pow- 
ders, “Infallible’ and “E. C.” These powders, the 
manufacturers point out, are widely used and may be 
obtained in almost any standard make of shell. “In- 
fallible’ is a “dense” smokeless shotgun powder, 
which, while excelled by none as a trap load, is 
claimed to be pre-eminently the powder for use in the 
field because it is waterproof and is always the same 
under all conditions of climate. In addition to this, 
it is described as an agreeable powder to use because 
of the almost entire absence of smoke and its easy 
recoil; requires no special formula of wadding to 
make it effective; is composed of small, flat disks 
which insure accurate loading and a regularity in re- 
sults; gives a high velocity and at the same time, even 
patterns. “E. C.” is a “bulk” smokeless shotgun 
powder, hygroscopic to a very slight degree, which is 
said to possess these advantages: It requires no spe- 
cial formula of wadding to bring satisfactory results ; 
its combustion in the barrel is complete; it gives high 
velocities, with regular and even patterns, while its 
breech pressures are well within the limits of safety ; 
the recoil is light compared with the velocity obtained ; 
the powder will not pit the gun barrel, and is excep- 
tionally stable. Retailers desiring further informa- 
tion about these powders, together with details of the 
manufacturers’ advertising helps, should address the 
Hercules Powder Company, 1 West 1oth Street, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 
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FOREIGN TRADE OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
PRESENTED BY BUREAU OF FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE. 


The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
through its Special Agents, Consular Officers and 
Commercial Attachés has received information of op- 
portunities to sell hardware and kindred lines in sev- 
eral foreign countries. Names and locations will be 
supplied on request to the Bureau in Washington or 
its District Offices. Such requests should be made on 
separate sheets for each opportunity, stating the num- 


ber as given herewith: 

Hardware, electric fittings, etc. Number 23761—A com- 
pany in India wishes to enter into commercial relations with 
American manufacturers and exporters of hardware, cutlery, 
electric and gas fittings, machinery, etc. Reference. 

Hardware, notions, etc. Number 23767.—Supplementing 
foreign trade opportunity Number 20417, a man in Argentina 
desires to represent American manufacturers and exporters 
of notions, hardware and household utensils, etc. Corres- 
pondence may be in English. References. 

Baling hoops, Number 23771.—An importer in India is 
in the market for baling hoops, 20 gauge by 24 and 29 feet, 
in -50-ton lots, and mild steel plates, 12 by 4 feet by % of an 
inch, 8 by 4 feet by % of an inch, 12 by 4 feet by 1/16 of an 
inch, and 8 by 4 feet by 1/16 of an inch. : 

Pneumatic tires, Number 23666.—-A man in Spain desires 
to represent American manufacturers and exporters of pneu- 
matic tires. Quotations should be made c. i. f. destination. 
Ninety days’ credit desired. Correspondence should be’ in 
Spanish. References. 


CLOTHES WRINGER AND WASH BENCH 
PATENTED. 


Under numbers 1,215,339 and 1,215,340, United 
States patent rights have been granted to Harry 
Budd, Independence, Kansas, for a clothes wriager 
and a wash bench, respectively, described in the fol- 
lowing: 

Number 1,215,339: 

A wringer comprising 
a pair of wringer roll- 
— ers, a second pair of 

Ee 1\ rollers arranged cross- 
ee Nim wise of the first, and 

As, means for  yieldingly 
urging the rollers in the 
second pair toward each 
other. 

Number 1,215,340: 
The _ combination 
with spaced standard 
members, of a bench 
support carried by 
said members, a 
bench having a plat- 
form portion adapted 
to rest on the sup- 
port on said stand- 
ard members, and an- 
choring means car- 
ried by the standard 
members, for engag- 
ing the inner end of 





the bench to retain 
the. bench on_ the 
support. 





RETAIL HARDWARE DOINGS. 


lowa. 

C. E. Riddle has bought the Mace, Parsons, Parker hard- 
ware business in Allerton. 

Chris Petersen, Elkhorn, has sold an interest in his hard- 
ware business to T. Aagard. 

J. F. Keve, Montrose, has bought a hardware store. 

The Thurston Hardware Company, Onawa, has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $10,000, by C. A. Thurston, 
J. D. Nuessle and A. M. Rowe. 

T. F. Kirkendall has purchased the Beaver Hardware 
Comgany’s stock, at Beaver, from L. D. Henry. 

Minnesota. 

Lloyd Brothers and Davis, Cleveland, have sold their 

hardware and implement stock to Groh Brothers and Mate- 


jek, 

F. R. Herzberg has bought a hardware store at Forest 
Lake. 

Ed. Kreuger has sold his interest in the hardware business 
at Ironton to his partner, Henry Tabert. 

W. B. Gislason has purchased the hardware store of. ©. 
K. Melby at Minneota. 

Satterstrom-Erickson Hardware Company, North Branch, 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000 by J. A. 
Satterstrom, F. W. Erickson and Solomon Erickson. 

C. F. Bemis, Butherton, will open a hardware store. 

Nebraska. 

Guy A. Evans, Genoa, has sold his hardware store to 
Will Peterson. 

J. G. Gyger has purchased the interest of his. partner, I/. 
A. Johnson, in the Johnson and Gyger hardware and imple 
ment business at Chappell. 

hio. 

. E. Thomas has purchased the Knisely Block, New 

Philadelphia, and will move his hardware stock there. 
Oklahoma. . 

F. E. Fagerquist and Company, Ringling, are opening « 
branch hardware store in New Wilson and later on will es- 
tablish one in New Healdton. i 

Wisconsin. : 

Hoffman Brothers, Random Lake, have dissolved part 
nership in the hardware business, Jacob Hoffman continuinz. 

John Thill has sold his interest in the Thill, Leicht and 
Petri Hardware Company at Two Rivers. 

Fry Brothers have traded their hardware store at Lime 
Ridge for a farm. 

The East Ellsworth Hardware Company, Ellsworth, has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 by P. A. 
Haessiy, C. J. Johnson and F. E. Nelson. 
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AUTOMOBILE ACCESSORIES — 
SOLD BY HARDWARE DEALERS 








AUTO JACK OF SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION. 


An auto jack, designed as it is to withstand a long 
period of severe usage, should necessarily have a 
small number of parts so that its operation shall be 
positive at all times. Complicated machines with a 
large number of parts get out of order easily, often 
in very trying situations, and to preclude such a pos- 
sibility as far as possible, the manufacturers of the 

R-W Union Auto Jack, shown 
in the accompanying illustra- 
tion, build it of only five 
malleable pieces. The 
device is thus made simple in 
construction, and easy and 
certain in operation, at the 
same time being light in 
weight and trim and neat in 
Its base or foot 


A 


iron 


appearance. 
is extra large, and the lifting 
bar is equipped with two lift 
brackets for use on high or 
low cars, or when the car is 
sunk in mud. The height of 
the first lift bracket in the 
low position is 734 inches; of the second lift bracket, 
12 inches; and the lift is 6% inches. Further in- 
formation regarding this and other automobile acces- 
sories, together with price list, can be obtained from 
the Richards-Wilcox Manufacturing Company, 
Aurora, Illinois. 


R-W Union Auto Jack. 


_ 


LIGHT RACING MODEL ADDED TO HARLEY= 
DAVIDSON LINE OF BICYCLES. 








In response to repeated demands from dealers who 
felt that the Harley-Davidson line of bicycles was 
incomplete without a roadster, the manufacturers have 




















Harley-Davidson Model 8-17 “Road Racer.”’ 


just put out the Model 8-17 “Road Racer,” pictured 
herewith. This light racing bicycle, which will be des- 
ignated as “22 pounds of speed,” can easily be equipped 
with mudguards in the event that it is to be used for 





ordinary riding, and is further said to embody the best 
materials and most advanced ideas in its construction. 
The front fork is a special design road racing forged 
crown, and a distinctive Harley-Davidson one-piece 
crank hanger is used with racing bearings and specially 
Light racing hubs, turned from 
bar stock, form another feature of the racer, and the 
rims are enameled to match the frame, which is fin- 
ished in the regular military olive drab with brewster 
Full particulars of construc- 


heat treated crank. 


green single edge gold. 
tion, together with price list, can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the Harley-Davidson Motor Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 





SECURES PATENT FOR SHOCK ABSORBER. 


Charles Weiland, New York City, has obtained 
United States patent rights, under number 1,216,191, 
for a shock absorber described in the following: 


we A shock absorber embodying a cap hav- 
>< ing an upstanding lug, a second cap super- 
imposed upon said lug, a U-shaped hanger 
having the bight portion thereof held 
within said second cap and the branches 
thereof slidable through the first named 
cap and its lug, a follower adjustable longi- 
tudinally of said branches, a runner slid- 
able on said branches and formed with 
openings, through which said branches ex- 
tend, a spring interposed between said fol- 
lower and said runner, and a spring ten- 
a sioning bolt passing through said follower 
and having a threaded engagement with 
said runner. 






1,216,191 





MERCHANTS FAIL WHO ARE ‘‘TOO BUSY” 
TO MANAGE THEIR BUSINESS. 


It is a curious paradox that the dealer who fails in 
‘works like a 
He spends 


‘ 


business is almost always the man who 
slave” from early morn till late at night. 
his time in doing what clerks should do or what ma- 
chines should do and in consequence makes a clerk or 
machine out of himself, allowing no time to properly 
manage and plan his business. Every enterprise 
needs a man at the head to direct its affairs and if 
this is neglected in preference to the relatively insig 
nificant duties of porter or clerk, the business is bound 
to suffer. The merchant of this type is too busy try- 
ing to “make money” to realize how fast he may be 
losing it, and for this man has been made a National 
Cash. Register, that, it is said, will save him from 
both financial and physical breakdown, and give him 
the time to be the real master of his business. Retail 
hardware dealers who are at present handicapped by 
lack of sufficient time to efficiently manage their busi- 
ness will find such a device of great assistance, and 
details of the various styles can be secured from the 
nearest Nationa] Cash Register agent, or from the 
Natiqnal Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio. 
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ADVERTISING CRITICISM AND 
COMMENT 


Helpful Hints for the Advertisement Writer 








PLAIN LANGUAGE BEST IN ADVERTISING. 





In writing your advertisements, use simple, direct, 
plain language. This is most easily understood by 
the great majority of people. A fool can understand 
it and so can men of all degrees of intelligence above 
that of a fool. Your advertising, like your show win- 
dow, should never be over-crowded. A few articles, 
described in such a manner as to appeal to the read- 
ers of the advertisement, along with the price, will 
prove far more effective that an endless list of articles 
and prices. 

The hardware merchant who does not get results 
from his advertising is not doing it in the right way. 
He is wasting it. The first thing he should do is to 
find out how he is wasting it, and then change his 
methods so as to eliminate the greatest possible 
amount of waste or loss. 

When advertising does not pay it is not the fault 
of advertising, but the fault of the advertisement and 
the way in which it is done.—Walter Engard. 

* * * 

Every user of a range or cook stove knows that 
the parts of the appliance exposed to the fire are quite 
susceptible to the corrosive action of the burning ele- 
ments, and he knows that this is the greatest factor 
decreasing its efficiency. So it is but natural that she 


“QUICK MEAL” RANGES 


ARE PORCELAIN 
ENAMELED 
INSIDE AND OUT 


Which insures them 
against creosote action 
or so cadled rust so com- 
mon in ordinary ranges. 
The inner walls and 
soot flues have added 
much to splendid rep- 


utation of these popular 
ranges. 

Also the gas ranges 
and oil stoves have the 
same high grade qual- 





ities. 
We hope the “QUICK MEAL” will be 


your choice. 


HENSON ROBINSON CO. 


{42 AND 144 NORTH FIFTH STREET 





should be interested in an advertisement of ranges, 
such as shown herewith, which tells her of a por- 
celain enamel lining that insures against this corrosive 
or creosote action—in other words, it tells her some- 
thing which is really important, something that will 
set her to thinking and reasoning. Getting the reader 


to ponder over the import of his message is a funda- 
mental aim of every advertiser, and copy of this sort 
does the work. The only improvement we could sug- 
gest to the five inch, double column advertisement 
which the Henson Robinson Company, 112-114 North 
Fifth Street, Springfield, Illinois, ran in the Spring- 
field) News-Record, is that the parting “shot” be 
made more effective by reading, “We know (instead 
of “we hope”) the Quick Meal will be your choice.” 
Confidence begets confidence, you know. 
* * 

When a retail hardware dealer commences to fea- 
ture various automobile supplies and accessories in 
the newspapers of his town it may readily be inferred 
that he proposes to make this line an important de- 
partment of his business. In the instances where he 
links this advertising with the national publicity work 
of the manufacturer, his efforts are bound to prove 
doubly fruitful, because often the reader has already 
become acquainted with the merits of the product in 
question, and requires only the newspaper advertise- 
ment of the retailer to present the clinching appeal 


Man- MadeDaylight 
For Motoring at Night 


WARNER-LENZ 


have proved their worth to the satis- 
faction of twelve famous automobile 























ve MES 






che ® }> 
hd LF bege 
£5 ra ANS ee? 


experts and are standard equipment \ ae 





of these twelve cars With. the 


Warner-Lenz there is no blinding, 
dazzling. dangerous, unlawful beam 
of light—but a safe, sane and pleas- 
urable light for night driving 


THE WAGNER HDW. CO. 


and point out where he can easily and quickly make 
the purchase. Such a circumstance is exemplified in 
the four inch, double column newspaper advertise- 
ment herewith, which is reproduced from the Mans- 
field, Ohio, News. The Warner-Lenz is at present 
being quite extensively advertised to the general public, 
and the Wagner Hardware Company, Mansfield, 
make the most of this advertising by running this 
neat-appearing advertisement with an unusually 
strong and virile headline, “Man-Made Daylight.” 
For the benefit of Mansfield car owners who have 
no knowledge of the Company, and also for transient 
automobilists, it no doubt would be advisable to insert 


the Company’s street and city address below the name. 
x * * 

























If our business is not all that it should be—let us 
give our own little selves a good, long once-over. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING 








ILLINOIS HEATING AND VENTILATING 
ENGINEERS HEAR REPORT OF CHICAGO 
VENTILATION COMMISSION. 





At the meeting of the Illinois Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Society of Heating and Ventilating Engineers, 
held Monday evening at the Chicago Engineers’ Club, 
314 South Federal Street, F. J. Postle, of the Chicago 
Commission on Ventilation, gave a very interesting 
report of the work of the Commission during the 
past year, explaining in detail some of the important 
tests that had been made. 

The next meeting will be held Monday evening, 
March 12th, at the above mentioned place, with dinner 
at 6:30 P. M. 





LESS HEAT, BETTER VENTILATION MEAN 
MORE EFFICIENT WORK. 





That rooms which are heated too much and not 
properly ventilated have a deteriorating influence 
upon the efficiency of workers is generally recog- 
nized, but there is some difference of opinion as to 
the degree of temperature which is best, some claim- 
ing that 70 degrees Fahrenheit is the most comfort- 
able, while others maintain that 70 degrees should be 
the maximum. 

The following interesting article by the well known 
hygienic authority, Dr. William A. Evans, Chicago, 
brings out some very important points in regard to 
this matter: 

Keep the House at 60 Degrees. 

Dr. John Dill Robertson of Chicago recently sug- 
gested one method of cutting the high cost of living. 
His suggestion was that we reduce the temperature 
of our homes, offices, and factories about 10 degrees. 
In this way we would reduce the high cost of keeping 
warm, which in widwinter is a large part of the high 
cost of living. 

The statement, coming from the health commis- 
sioner, carried with it the thought that we would be 
healthier if we reduced the temperature of our living 
places. 

The theoretical maximum indoor midwinter tem- 
perature in America is 70. Whenever investigation 
has been made it has been found that this maximum 
is habitually violated. The average temperature of 
places run on the go as you please basis is around 72, 
and the temperature occasionally goes to 78. 

Dr. Robertson’s proposal is that the temperature of 
living rooms, offices, and stores be made 60, and that 
of factories be kept lower still. For these tempera- 
tures there is ample European warrant. In no coun- 
try in Europe are indoor temperatures allowed to go 
over 68. The usual house temperature over there 


is 60. 





There is ample warrant for the recommendation in 
close observations made in this country. Huntington 
in his work, “Civilization and Climate,” states that 
men do their best mental work when the air tempera- 
ture is 60 and their best physical work when it is 
about 40, and the average best temperature of the air 
for work was 50. 


He investigated the work of persons doing various 
forms of piecework at different seasons of the year. 
The minimum amount of work was done about the 
last of January. Then there ensued a gradual in- 
crease lasting until June, then a moderate decrease 
lasting until the last of July. In the autumn the 
amount of work increased until the maximum was 
reached in November. Then there came the decline, 
which terminated in the low production of January. 
Production was lowest in midwinter, low in mid- 
summer, and at its maximum in the spring and fall. 


Similar conclusions were arrived at as the result 
of observations on workeis making electrical ap- 
paratus at Pittsburgh, industrial workers in the south, 
and as the result of strength tests made in Denmark. 

It has been found that the students at West Point 
and Annapolis do their best mental work, especially in 
mathematics, in the spring and fall, and their worst 
work in midwinter and midsummer. 


Observations such as these furnish the* basis for 
Huntington’s opinion that the most work and the best 
work is done when the air around the workers is at 50. 
Dr. Robertson’s suggestion therefore cuts at the high 
cost of living in three ways—by reducing coal bills, 
by increasing output of work, and by bettering health. 

I am sure every one will admit that the first two 
points were proven, but most readers would say that 
the third was not. There is very good proof on that 
point as well. 

Professor Lee of Columbia university says: “All ex- 
perimentation and observation goes to demonstrate 
that a moderately cool and moderately dry air in 
motion constitutes the most physiologically helpful 
aerial envelope of the body. The customary figure of 
70 degrees Fahrenheit for the atmosphere in which 
most persons engage in the ordinaty occupations of 
the living room of a dwelling is too high. A range 
from 65 to 68 degrees Fahrenheit, with not over 50 
percent relative humidity, undoubtedly is better, but 
even such temperatures are too high when much 
physical activity occurs.” 

The New’York Commission on Ventilation (Wins- 
low, Miller, and Noble) kept rabbits for three weeks 
in air that ranged between 85 and &9 degrees, and 
found that their capacity to resist disease was mate- 
rially lessened thereby. The same Commission 
(Miller and Noble) found that when rabbits that had 
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been kept warm were chilled and at the same time 
exposed to the germ which causes colds, they devel- 
oped snuffles. The same authors found that suddenly 
placing a rabbit in a hot chamber and simultaneously 
exposing him to the coccus of colds caused snuffles. 

Crampton devised a delicate apparatus which meas- 
ures the tension, of the blood in the vessels. Using 
this apparatus, it is possible to determine differences 
in the tone of the different blood vessels in different 
parts of the body at different periods of the heart beat 
and under other differing circumstances. 

The New York Commission on’ Ventilation, using 
the Crampton apparatus, found that the tone of the 
blood vessels was low when the air was hot and humid ; 
it increased as the air became cooler and dryer. Thus 
these results indicate that a distinct vascular benefit 
follows from exposing the body to a cool, dry air. 

The effect of hot and cold air on the lining mem- 
branes of the nose also has also been investigated by 
the commission. “Exposure to heat causes increased 
swelling, redness, secretion in the nasal membrane. 
The passage from a hot to a coo! room seems to be 
especially favorable for the develcpment of infectious 
micro-organisms.” 


— cee 


POWER BOILER CONSTRUCTION OF WARM 
AIR HEATER PREVENTS ESCAPE OF 
‘ DUST AND GASES. 


The escape of dust or gases into the air that warms 
the home is one of the greatest difficulties the manu- 
facturer of warm air heaters has to cope with; in the 
Lennox Torrid Zone All Steel Warm Air Heater, 
shown in the ac- 
companying  il- 
lustration, this 
is said to be ful- 
ly remedied by 
the principle in- 
volved in_ its 
construction. 
This warm air 
heater is built 
on the style of 
a power boiler 
and is riveted 
gas and _ dust 
tight, being sold 


with a guaran- 


Lennox Torrid Zone All Steel Warm ° 
Air Heater. tee to deliver 


pure, fresh air. Fifty-nine types and sizes are 
made, including models to suit the various re- 
quirements, from that of the small cottage to 
the public building with a fan warm air _heat- 
ing system, in any of three styles of firepot— 
all brick, combination cast and brick, and all cast iron. 
With the recent completion of their new plant, Lennox 
warm air heaters are being made in one of the most 
modern factories in the country, affording every facil- 
ity for giving immediate attention to customers’ wants. 
It is urged that now is the time to open negotiations 
for agency, and full particulars will be sent to in- 
stallers upon request, by the Lennox Furnace Com- 
pany, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


— . | 
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WRITE FOR THIS BOOK ON WARM AIR 
HEATING FOR CHURCHES. 

The heating of a church or other large assembly 
places is a different proposition from tnat of heating 
an ordinary building, and it is therefore of the utmost 
importance that the installer who has an opportunity 
of figuring on a church heating apparatus should be 
in position to give the committee or person in charge 
full, complete and correct data with convincing rea- 
sons for making the installation in just the way he 
feels that it should be done. These data and reasons, 
it is stated by the Campbell Heating Company, Des- 
Moines, Iowa, will be found in their recently pub- 
lished “Campbell Church Heating Book.” For ex- 
ample, eleven questions are asked about the Campbell 
Rotary Air System of Church Heating, such as “Will 
it heat the building? Will it warm the floors? Will it 
give good ventilation? Will it be economical of fuel ?” 
And concrete answers are given to each question, usu- 
ally in-the shape of testimonials from users—the best 
proof that can be asked. Installers of warm air heat- 
ers should make it a point to secure a copy of this 
very valuable book which will be sent, free of charge, 
by the Campbell Heating Company, 209-211 Twelfth 
Street, DesMoines, Iowa. 


26> 


DURABLE CAST IRON SMOKE PIPE FOR 
WARM AIR HEATERS. 





A smoke pipe that lasts as long as the warm air 
heater is said to be found in the Everlasting Cast Iron 
Smoke Pipe, manufactured by the Waterloo Register 
Company. One of the greatest difficulties that owners 
of heating systems have to contend with is the burning 
out or deterioration of the smoke pipe by the corro- 
sive action of the smoke and gases, and the Everlast- 
ing Pipe, built in sections, one of which is shown here- 
with, and fitted with asbestos seams, is said to effec- 
tively resist this injurious action. According to the 
manufacturers, another feature is the fact that it can 
be installed easily and quickly; and, being in sections 
and interchangeable, it nests for shipping or storage, 
thus saving materially in freight rates and storage 





Section of Everlasting Smoke Pipe. 


room. The pipe is made in two-foot, one-foot and 
six-inch lengths, with 45 and 90 degree elbows; and 
in eight-inch, nine-inch, ten-inch sizes. Installers are 
urged to send in a trial order and become acquainted 
with the possibilities of this profitable accessory. Full 
particulars, together with new catalog of Registers, 
Smoke Pipe, Fittings, etc., which will be ready in a 
few days, can be obtained by addressing the Water!o0 
Register Company, 137 Rath Street, Waterloo, Iowa. 





> 


Some financiers work wonders, and some merely 
work suckers. 
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RADIATING SHIELD IN WARM AIR HEATER 
AFFORDS ECONOMY IN FUEL. 





In any fuel-burning appliance actual surfaces supply 
the heat to the air through the process known to stu- 
dents of natural laws as “convection.” This principie 
the manufacturers of the Superior ‘‘Evrtite’’ All Cast 
Warm Air Heater, illustrated herewith, have utilized 
in a radiating shield or apron which extends from the 
bottom of the firepot to the radiator. With this ar- 
rangement, heat rays sent out from the firepot strike 





Cast Warm Aijir Heater. 


Superior “Evrtite”’ All 


the radiating shield and heat it, and the air ascending 
through the casing, is said to come in contact with 
the shield and absorbs this heat, which otherwise 
would be radiated straight to the casing and thus 
wasted in the cellar. In addition to this feature, the 
“Evrtite’ Warm Air Heater embodies in its construc- 
tion a one-piece radiator, direct-connected clean-out, 
hot blast attachment, two-piece firepot, one-piece ash- 
pit, one-piece combustion chamber, triangular anti- 
clinker revolving grates, etc. Special “Evrtite’’ Cata- 
log, together with catalog of the complete line of Su- 
perior Warm Air Heaters, can be secured from the 
Utica Heater Company, 218-220 West Kinzie Street, 
Chicago, or the home office at Utica, New York. 





NEED RECOGNIZED FOR MORE HUMIDITY 
IN HOUSES. 


That there is a steadily growing appreciation of 
the necessity for some means of humidifying the air 
in homes and other indoor places when people live or 
are employed is evident from the numerous articles 
that appear in newspapers from persons who either 
own or occupy such premises. 

Some days ago Dr. W. A. Evans, former Health 
Commissioner of Chicago, wrote in his daily column 
ii. the Chicago Tribune on “How to Keep Well” an 
article pointing out why plants so often die if left in 
rooms that are heated with hot water or steam—be- 
cause such heat of necessity is too dry. 

This was followed by a letter from an anonymous 
correspondent as follows: ‘ 


“What you said this morning about the man who 
found that they had only flowers in his kitchen, be- 
cause there was not enough water in the air in the 
other rooms is the same trouble I have. But unfor- 
tunately you stated that there were manufacturers 
making what the man wanted, but you did not say 
where these manufacturers are or where you can buy 
the things to get water into the air in your house. 
For years I had a hot water heater in my house. 
All the glued furniture fell apart because there was not 
enough water in the air in the house. I know this is 
very unhealthy, but I could never find out where I 
can buy what I want, though I heard several times 
that there is something manufactured for the pur- 
pose. Will you please let me know where I[ can get 
what I want to get water into the air in the house?” 

To this Dr. Evans replied in the following manner: 


“There seems to be nothing for you to do but to 
suffer. If there is a manufacturer making an ap- 
paratus for humidifying a house heated by hot water 
That it can be done Dr. 
That the peo- 


i have never heard of him. 
sryce and others have demonstrated. 
ple want it done has been repeatedly demonstrated in 


this column and elsewhere. The only remedy which 


the people have is to avoid hot water heat and to in- 
stall heating apparatus of other types.” 


+o - 


PATENTS ELECTRIC WARM AIR HEATERS 


August C. Fingerle, Modesto, California, has been 
granted United States patent rights, under number 
1,216,101, for an electric warm air heater described 


herewith: 

An electric 
warm air heat- 
er of the char- 
acter described 
comprising a 
chamber for the 
passage of air to 
be heated, air 
heating means 
embodying a 
plate composed 
of heat-radiating 
material ar- 
ranged at the top 
of said chamber 
and having on 




















y 61,216,101 
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} 
its under side 
electric heating means for generating and radiating heat 
downwardly to heat the air in said chamber, and a dome 





arranged above said plate to receive and distribute the 
heated air from said chamber. 
->-oo+ 
PARAGRAPHS. 


The Wonder Heater Manufacturing Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been incorporated with a, capital 
stock of $25,000 by F. A. Cottier, Jr., Louis Barnmein 
and others. 

According to the Dayton, Ohio, Evening Herald, 
George Jack has filed suit in the Common Pleas Court 
against T. B. Jack, asking for a dissolution of part- 
nership and the appointment of a receiver. Accord- 
ing to the plaintiff, the partnership was formed in 
April, 1913, for the operation of a heating and tinning 
business at 624 North Main Street, Dayton, and 
his partner was taken sick in March, 1916, and has 


been unable to attend to business. 
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PATTERNS FOR SQUARE TO ROUND COLD AIR 
INTAKE. 


BY O. W. KOTHE. 
Cold air intakes in warm air heaters are made in a 
great variety of designs to suit individual require- 








PRACTICAL HELPS FOR THE 
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ond miter line X-7”. From each of these points draw 
lines to the corner A and B. The half section “M”’ is 
only shown to give the width of rectangle in this case. 
The next step is to find the true lengths for the tri- 
angular line in “C.” For this pick each line as A-1”, 
A-2”, A-3”, A-4” and from the point P set them over 
on the horizontal line and from each point erect a line 
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" True lengths. 


Development of Patterns for Square to Round Cold Air Intake. 


Some make just square boxes, others make angles, 
and in this case we have an elbow that transforms 
from square to round. Two pieces are made as an 
ordinary elbow while the third piece is made into a 
transition piece from rectangle to fit the miter. 

The first step is to draw your right angle line and 
from the center X strike your arc for heel and throat 
in elbow; divide into four equal spaces, draw your 
miter lines, also elevation line as for an ordinary el- 
bow. Then change the piece “C” to suit your meas- 
urements for a rectangle. Next draw the half section 
“M” and divide into equal spaces and run up lines to 
miter line X-7’ and from these points extend. them 
parallel to middle piece “B” establishing points in sec- 


equal in length to the sectional line in “M”’ thus giv- 
ing you the points 2-3-4. The line O-P is made equal 
in height to A-C of “N.” Next pick the lines B-4", 
B-5”, B-6”, B-7” from elevation and set them over 
‘in diagram from point P’ and from each new point 
erect a line equal to those sectional lines ‘“M”’ of sim- 
ilar number, then draw lines to the height O’ and 
your true lengths are ready for the pattern. 

It is best to first lay out the pattern for “A”, because 
then from the miter cut the stretchout can be taken for 
the miter cut of piece “C’”, otherwise a true section 
would have to be developed. In practice the pattern 
“B” does not need to be laid out as here shown ut 
can be marked direct from “A”. For the pattern “C” 











drawn any line as C-B equal to width of section, then 
pick line O-4 and using point C as center strike arcs 
as at 4. Next pick line O’-4’ from diagram and using 
point D in pattern as center cross arcs in point 4 as 


shown. Next pick one of the spaces in miter cut 
from pattern “A” and using point 4 in pattern as cen- 
ter strike small arcs as at 3 and 5; then pick line O-3 
and ©’-5’ from diagram and using points C and D 
as centers cross arcs in points 3 and 5. Repeat in this 
way until points 1 and 7 are established. 

Next pick the half width of section B-D from “M” 
and using A and D as center, strike arcs as at A and 
B. Then pick your elevation line A-1” and B-7” and 
using point I as center cross arcs in point A, and then 
use point 7 as center cross arcs in B. Next draw lines 
through all points where arcs cross and you have the 
half pattern finished. 

Should it be the desire to make it all in one piece 
then just simply continue until the whole pattern is 
laid out. Laps for edges and seaming must be al- 
lowed extra. 





FIRE DOORS OF METAL AND ASBESTOS 
RECEIVE UNIVERSAL APPROVAL. 


On the occasion of the recent annual meeting of the 
National Fire Protection Association, the statement 
was made that “The great importance of firewalls as 
a safeguard to life and in preventing the spread of 
fire, and the fact that they are liable to be severely 
exposed to fire for considerable periods, make it essen- 
tial that all openings in such walls be protected by the 
most efficient methods.” Tor this purpose, fire doors 
made of .two sheets of galvanized ccrrugated steel or 
iron and lined with asbestos paper are conceded to be 
one of the most effective fire retardants, and for this 





Fire Doors in Factory. 


Installations of Evans Almetl 


reason the Evans Almetl lire Door, an installation 
cf which is shown herewith, has received the Standard 
Class “A” Approval from the Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories of Chicago and has also been endorsed, accepted 
and recommended by the Factory Mutual Laboratories 
of Boston, by many national, state and municipal au- 
thorities, and by numerous architects and engincers. 
Being approved by insurance interests, these doors are 
said to allow a reduction in insurance rates, and are 
handled by something like 170 experienced contracting 
and erecting licensees throughout the country. Sheet 
metal contractors desiring full particulars about the 
Evans Almetl Fire Doors and Shutters should address 
the Merchant & Evans Company, Philadelphia. 
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SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS OF DAYTON, 
OHIO, BOOST FOR NATIONAL 
CONVENTION AT CLEVELAND. 


The Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association 
of Dayton, Ohio, is evidently composed of men who 
believe in boosting for their business, for they have 
sent out the following letter to all the Locals of the 
National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, urg- 
ing them to attend the National Convention at Cleve- 
land, June 12 to 15: 

Cleveland must be Heaven, for your friends will 
all be there in June attending the National Conven- 
tion of the Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Associa- 
tion. 

It might be well to state that the Ohio State Asso- 
ciation of this same body will be in Convention this 
same week. 

This is an unusual occurrence and for that reason 
should be well attended. Plenty of amusements have 
ben provided for and a special committee has been ap- 
pointed to take care of your ladies. 

Cleveland, situated as it is upon the beautiful shores 
of Lake Erie, and in a rich agricultural and industrial 
community, surrounded by parks, groves, bathing 
beaches and with public buildings galore, will prove 
itself an ideal city in which to spend this year’s vaca- 
tion. 

It is the desire of Dayton Local (which by the way 
have signified their intention to a man of attending 
this two-in-one convention) to meet both you and your 
lady on this memorable occasion. 

Trusting that this communication has not fallen on 
barren soil is the sincere wish of 

Yours respectfully, 
Dayton Locat, 
Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of Ohio. 
William FE. Miller, Secretary. 
Dayton, Ohio, February 15, 1917. 
B a se - 
DIRECTORS OF WISCONSIN SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS MAKE PLANS FOR 
STATE CONVENTION. 


The Directors of the Master Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Wisconsin met February 15th 
in Milwaukee to plan for the coming State Conven- 
tion, which is to,be held Thursday, March 15th, in 
that the 


speakers would be l'red deConingh, Chicago, Presi- 


Milwaukee, and it was announced among 
dent of the Illinois organization and Chairman of the 
Mr. 


was also chosen 


‘ire Prevention Committee of the National body. 
deConingh, it will be remembered, 
President of the National Association of [follow Metal 
Window Manufacturers, which was organized at a 
meeting in Chicago on lebruary 14 and 15. . 

The Question Box Committee for the Convention is 
composed of E. B. Tonnsen, Milwaukee ; C. W. Pansch 
and G. G. Jones, both of Racine. 


2.-eoo 


The Hickman Tin & Plumbing Company, Hickman, 
Kentucky, has been incorporated with a capital stock 


of $6,000. The ineorporators are John Q. Adams, FE. 


W. Adams and Edith Adams. 
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EXECUTIVES AND TRAVELING SALESMEN 
OF MILWAUKEE CORRUGATING 
COMPANY. 


At a recent gathering of the executives and travel- 
ing salesmen of the Milwaukee Corrugating Com- 
pany, Milwaukee and Kansas City, the photograph re- 
produced herewith was taken, the names being as fol- 
lows, reading from left to right: 

J. Evans, C. F. Nason, J. M. Smith, 
T. W. Jolivette, FE. L. McVicker, C. W. Kuhl, J. H. 
Riddle, R. S. Schneider, J. H. McVay and C. C. Ban- 
holzer. 

Middle row—Edson Perry, M. E. Cutner, E. F. 
Gerken, A. C. Scheder, C. Willman, K. I. Pottenger, 
H. H. Siefert and S. D. Burton. 

Lower row—P. KE. Sauerwein, J. H. Christman, R. 
J. Schuppener, Manager of Sales Fred E. Eriksen, 
J. E. Tracy, President Louis Kuehn, Secretary A. J. 
Luedke, T. A. Lockwood, A. M. Smith, F. D. Naylor 
and I’. W. Rockafellow. 


Top row—T. 






heating apparatus, and asks contractors interested 
in this important matter to suggest such amendments 
as may be deemed advisable. 


SS ee 


BEAUTIFUL DESIGN AND FINISH EMBODIED 
IN METAL CEILINGS. 


The field for metal ceilings is constantly increasing 
and the sheet metal contractor who offers these ceil- 
ings in beautiful designs and finishes is assured of 
satisfied and pleased customers who eventually will 
spread the gospel of artistic metal ceilings to the 
others in the community. These handsome patterns, 
combined with excellent, careful construction, are said 
to be found in the F-\ Art metal ceilings which are 
manufactured in numerous styles and can be designed 
from architects’ details. Particular attention is paid 
to stamping so that the smallest portions are brought 
out with sharpness and distinctness that emphasizes 
the beauty of the patterns. The plates for these ceil- 
ings, according to the manufacturers, are made with 
a full bead on all four sides and are resheared after 








Executives and Traveling Salesmen of Milwaukee Corrugating Company. 
J. M. Smith, T. W. Jolivette, E. L. McVicker, C. W. Kuhl, J. H. Riddle, R. S. Schneider, J. H. McVay and E. C. Banholzer. 


Middle row: 


Burton. Lower row: P. E. Sauerwein, J. H. Christman, R. 


Edson Perry, M. E. Cutner, E. F. Gerken, A. C. Scheder, C. Willman, K. I. 
. Schuppener, Manager of Sales Fred E. Eriksen, J. E. Tracy, 





Left to right, top row: T. J. Evans, C. F. Nason, 


Pottenger, H. H. Seifert and S. D. 


President Louis Kuehn, Secretary A. J. Luedke, T. A. Lockwood, A. M. Smith, F. D. Naylor and F. W. Rockafellow. 


OFFICERS OF MILWAUKEE SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 


At the Annual Meeting of the Master Sheet Metal 
Contractors’ Association of Milwaukee, the following 
officers were chosen: 

President—John Bogenberger. 

First Vice-president—E. B. Tonnsen. 

Second Vice-president—A. M. Smith. 

Secretary—O. A. Hoffmann. 

Treasurer—J. M. Hollitz. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—Nick Stollenwerk. 

President Bogenberger has sent a letter to the mem- 
bers urging them to make a special effort to induce 
non-members to affiliate with the Association and thus 
become sharers in the benefits which always accrue 
from organized work. 


In this connection the President calls attention to 
the proposed changes in the City Building Code, espe- 
cially with reference to the installation of warm air 





stamping, thus insuring a perfect and tight fitting 
plate. Their Special Ceiling Catalog fully illustrates 
and describes the many beautiful styles of F-V Art 
metal ceilings. Copies will be sent immediately upon 
request, by the Friedley-Voshardt Company, 733-737 
South Halsted Street, Chicago. 


—* 


PROGRAM OF REAL PRACTICAL HELPS FOR 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF MICHIGAN 
SHEET METAL CONTRACTORS. 





The Program Committee for the Sixth Annual Con- 
vention of the Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ As- 
sociation, which is to be held March 21, 22 and 23 at 
Jackson, is hard at work arranging a program that 
will be of real practical benefit to those who attend. 

Papers will be presented on cost keeping, estimat- 
ing, business extension, salesmanship, value of sheet 
metal in fire prevention, etc. 

All sheet metal contractors of Michigan—whether 


members or not—are cordially invited to be ‘present 























COMING CONVENTIONS OF SHEET METAL 
CONTRACTORS, 





Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Wisconsin, at Milwaukee, March 15th. Paul F. Bier- 
sach, Milwaukee, Secretary. 

Michigan Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, at 
Jackson, March 21 to 23, inclusive. A. F. Martin, 
Saginaw, Secretary. 

Master Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association of 
Illinois, at Chicago, May 22 and 23. David M. Haines, 
1929 West Lake Street, Chicago, Secretary. 

National Association of Sheet Metal Contractors, 
at Cleveland, Ohio, June 12 to 15, inclusive. Edwin 
L. Seabrook, Philadelphia, Secretary. 

Ohio Sheet Metal Contractors’ Association, at Cleve- 
land, June 14th. W.D. Weaver, Columbus, Secretary. 


~—_ 
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SHEET METAL WORKERS’ HAND MACHINES 
OF COMPACT, EFFICIENT CONSTRUCTION. 





Manufacturers who make hand machines for sheet 
metal workers, coppersmiths and others in similar 
trades, exclusively, are naturally enabled to concen- 
trate all their energy and mechanical skill on that 
one line. Because of this, the machines of H. Weiss 
and Company, New York City, are said to be among 
the most compact, efficient and durable on the market, 
having the least number of moving parts possible, and 
all parts interchangeable. The illustration herewith 
shows one of their 
line — the Little 
Blacksmith Hand 
Punch, Number 
10, which is de- 
signed to meet the 
requirements inci- 
dental to  punch- 
ing skylight bars 





Little Blacksmith Hand Punch. 


and general cor- 
nice work. It has a capacity of 9/32 inch Number 
10 stock, a depth of throat 114 inches, and is made 
of steel castings, weighing 12 pounds. The machine 
places the center of the hole within one-half inch 
from the web and is furnished with the regular sizes 
of punches and dies, 5/32, 7/32 and 9/32 inch. De- 
tachable handles make the punch very convenient 
to pack in a tool kit and its design further assures 
facility of operation and reliable service. [*ull par- 
ticulars of the entire line of sheet metal workers’ hand 
machines will be sent upon request, by H. Weiss and 
Company, 18 Cliff Street, New York City. 





EXPLANATION OF WHAT BASE BOX OF TIN 
PLATE MEANS. 





One of our subscribers in a recent letter asks us to 
explain the meaning of the term “base box’’ as applied 
to tin plate. 

A “base box” is the quantity and quality of sheets 
of tin plate that forms the basis for quotations on 
other sizes and qualities. This box contains 112 sheets 
of IC tin plates 14x20 inches in size and weighs 100 
pounds. 
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METAL SHINGLES FULFILL REQUIREMENTS 
FOR SATISFACTORY ROOFING. 


ven under the worst weather conditions, metal 
shingles may be said to fulfill every requirement for a 
satisfactory roofing because of their durability and 
permanency. Cortright Metal Shingles, one type of 
which is pictured here- 
with, are aptly termed 
the “Worry Proof” Roof 
because they fit into each 
other that 
wind, snow and rain are 


so closely 
shut out, and are proof 
against fire. 
fire outside, these shingles 


If there is a 


will not burn like wooden 
shingles or crack like 
slate, and if a fire starts 
the they 
keep it burning slowly, 
and do not crush the 
roof in by their weight. 
Cortright Metal Shingles are further said to make 
a roof that needs little, if any, patching and renew- 
ing; they save time and labor in laying, save in insur- 


within house, 





Cortright Victoria Shingles. 


ance rates, and save damage by preventing leaks. 
lor all kinds of sloping roofs, metal shingles are well 
adapted, offering good profits to enterprising sheet 
metal contractors. Complete information is contained 
in the illustrated catalog “Concerning That Roof,” 
which will be sent upon request, by the Cortright 
Metal Roofing Company, Philadelphia or Chicago. 





METHOD FOR REMOVAL OF PAINT FROM 
GALVANIZED SHEETS. 





On page 46 of our February 17th issue, we pub- 
lished a request from a Montana subscriber for a 
method for removing paint from galvanized sheets, 
and herewith is a “helping hand” from our good friend, 
O. M. Bales, Secretary of the Allied Sheet Metal Con- 
tractors’ Association of Chicago: 

To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 

In answer to the inquiry of the Montana subscriber 
as to the best method of removing paint from galva- 
nized iron, we have found that any chemical which will 
remove the paint will also have a deleterious effect on 
the zinc coating of the sheets. So we use a stiff metal 
brush and where this is ineffective, a steel scraper. 

Yours truly, 
O. M. BALEs. 
3962 Cottage Grove Avenue, Chicago, 

February 12, 1917. 

eo 


JUDGES AMERICAN ARTISAN TO BE A 
GREAT PAPER. 





To AMERICAN ARTISAN: 
I am a reader of your worthy publication, which I 
think is a great paper. 
Oscar LINN. 


Enterprise, Kansas, January 30th, 1917. 
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WANTED—ADDRESS OF B. F. WELLBAND. 


Information is wanted as to the present address of 
B. F. Wellband, formerly of Picton, Ontario, Canada, 
from in Almont, Michigan, 


who last heard 


November, 1916. 


was 


SS 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


B. G. I. Company Gun Cleaning Rods. 
From the Biddle Purchasing Company, 208 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago. 

Kindly advise who makes .he gun cleaning rods 
with the mark, “B. G. I. Company.” 

Ans.—These were formerly made by the Bridgeport 
Gun Implement Company which is now out of busi- 
ness, their stock being purchased by the Unicon Harc- 
ware Company, Torrington, Connecticut. 

Fire Proof Booths. 
From Reiche Brothers, Naperville, Lllinois. 

Please let us know where we can purchase fire proof 
booths such as are used for operators of films at mo- 
tion picture shows. 

Ans.—E. de Clarke and Company, 154 North Dear- 
born Street, Chicago; Duluth Corrugating and Roofing 
Company, Duluth, Minnesota, and Littleford Broth- 
ers, 444 East Pearl Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Hog-Joy Hog Oiler. 
From H. C. Sample, North Loup, Nebraska. 

Can you tell me who makes the “Hog-Joy” hog 
oiler ? 

Ans.—Hog-Joy Company, Springfield, Illinois. 

Machine for Cutting Straight Slits in Sheet Metal. 
From E. C. Jordan’s Sheet Metal Works, Ozark, Alabama. 

Who makes a moderate priced machine that will cut 
straight slits in sheet metal for bean and pea sifters ? 

Ans.—Bertsch and Company, Cambridge City, Indi- 
ana; Niagara Machine and Tool Works, Buffalo, New 
York; Peck, Stow and Wilcox Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and H. Weiss and Company, 20 Cliff Street, 
New York City. 

Pressed Steel Pulleys. 
From Chicago Furnace and Supply Company, 
Monroe Street, Chicago. 

Kindly advise who makes pressed steel pulleys. 
Pulley Ccmpany, Philadelphia; 
Barry Company, Muscatine, Iowa; Oneida Steel 
Pulley Company, Oneida, New York; Philips Pressed 
Steel Pulley Works, Nelmoor Station, Philadelphia, 
and Worcester Pressed Steel Company, Worcester, 
Massachusetts. 

White Rese Washing Machine. 
From W. C. Blackburn, Palmyra, Wisconsin. 

Will you tell me who makes tke ““White Rose” wash- 
ing machine? 

Ans.—White Lily Manufacturing Company. Daven- 
port, Iowa. 


DAD West 


Ans.—American 


Steel Tanks. 


From H. B. Garden and Company, New Rockford, North 


Dakota. 

Can you tell us who makes steel tanks, that have a 
capacity of from 10,000 to 15,000 barrels? 

Ans.—Chicago Bridge and Iron Works, 37 West 
Van Buren Street; William Graver Tank Works, 327 
South LaSalle Street ; John Mohr and Sons, 349 West 
Illinois Street; and M. H. Treadwell Company, 200 
South LaSalle Street; all of Chicago. 


February 24, 1917. 


Florence Oil Stove. 
From William C. Brown, Beaver Falls, New York. 


Can you tell me who manufactures the “Flcrence” 
oil stove? 
Ans.—Central Oil and Gas Stove Company, Gard- 


ner, Massachusetts. 
Furnace and Steam Blast Heating System. 
From Irving B. Allen, 508 West Main Street, Muncie, Indiana. 


Kindly tell me who makes a furnace and steam 
blast heating system for school buildings. 


Ans.—American Blower Company, 140 South Dear- 
born Street, Chicago; Buffalo Forge Company, Buf- 
falo, New York, and Charles Smith, 70 West Lake 
Street, Chicago. 

Underground Gasoline Tanks. 
From Gero and Carroll, Manistique, Michigan. 

Please advise who makes one to two barrel under- 

ground gasolene tanks with pump for private garage. 


Ans.—S. F. Bowser and Company, Incorporated, 
343 South Dearborn Street ; Chicago Boiler Company, 
1965 Clybourn Avenue, and Chicago Steel Tank Com- 
pany, 733 South Halsted Street; all of Chicago. 

Stone Drills. 
From P. J. Miller, Sherwood, Wisconsin. 

Will you advise who makes a stone drill that works 
with compressed air? 

Ans.—Brunner and Lay, 570 Polk Street ; Chicago 
Pneumatic Tool Company, 343 South Dearborn Street, 
and Duffy Manufacturing Company, 214 West 
Grand Avenue, all of Chicago. 





ITEMS. 





Buffalo Roofing Company, Incorporated, Buffalo, 
New York, has been incorporated with a capital stock 
of $25,000 to conduct a general roofing and contract- 
ing business. J. A. Reed, 65 Villa Avenue; J. A. 
jaillie, 212 Parkdale Avenue, and R. H. Templeton, 
428 Ashland Avenue, are the incorporatofs. 

The Hill, Sutton & White Manufacturing Company, 
Myrtle Avenue and Dallas Street, El Paso, Texas, has 
begun the construction of a new one-story brick fac- 
tory building one block east of the plant established a 
year or so ago to manufacture sheet metal products. 
The new building will cover five lots and will be con- 
structed with the idea of adding more stories later. 
The roof of the new structure will consist largely of 
skylights. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Whitaker-Gless- 
ner Company, Wheeling, West Virginia, the entire 
Board of Directors, consisting of Alexander Glass, E. 
C. Ewing, A. C. Whitaker, H. C. Whitaker, N. P. 
Whitaker, D. H. Wagner, W. H. Abott, G. B: Glessner, 
Louis Gutman, Joseph Coudon and Andrew Glass, was 
re-elected. Alexander Glass was chosen Chairman of 
the Board; Andrew Glass, President; E. C. Ewing, -\. 
C. Whitaker and N. P. Whitaker, Vice-presidents ; G. 
W. Hocking, Secretary and Treasurer; George P. 
Whitaker, Assistant Secretary. 


oo 
> 


The advertising you have done in the past is a de- 
fense built about your business. When panic and hard 
times threaten, the defense should be strengthened by 
increasing the advertising, rather than weakened by 
reducing it, or ceasing to advertise at all—Fame. 
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NEW PATENTS. 
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1,215,308. Combination Tool. John Emil Johnson, James- 
town, N. Y., assignor to Crescent Tool Company, Jamestown, 
N. Y. Filed Nov. 10, 1914. 


1,215,338. Washing Machine. Blom O. Bryngelson, Dun- 


bar, Iowa. Filed Sept. 27, 1916. 
1,215,241. Sash Lock. Fred F. Malsbury, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Filed Oct. 11, 1916. 


1,215,376. Gate Latch. Frank L. Howard, Fuqua, Tex. 
Filed Nov. 22, 1915. 
1,215,384. Guard for Door Latches. Charles F. Kline, 


Cleveland, Ohio, assignor of one-half to W. C. Kline, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Filed Sept. 8, 1916. 

1,215,405. Clothes Washing Machine. 
Belton, Tex. Filed Jan. 8, 1916. 

1,215,470. Lock. August Bouchery, Brooklyn, N. Y. Filed 
Feb. 24, 1916. 

1,215,498. Spiral Spring for the Closing of Doors. 
Dietz, Irvington, N. J. Filed Nov. 14, 1914. 

1,215,591. Knife Sharpener. Edward C. Tobin, Stockton, 
Cal. Filed Mar. 8, 1916. 

1,215,641. Fence Wire Fastener. 
Miss. Filed May 18, 1916. 

1,215,649. Latch. Archibald B. Gruber, San Bernardino, 
Cal. Filed Sept. 1, 1916. 


Robert J. S. Perry, 


Fred 


Julius C. Ford, Summit, 


1,215,679. Gas Burning Range. Sebastiano Martoccio, 
New York, N. Y. Filed Mar. 3, 1916. 
1,215,693. Electric Soldering Iron. Harry A. Orme, 


Washington, D. C. Filed Nov. 20, 1916. 
1,215,696. Latch. Walter M. Parson, Antigo, Wis. Filed 
July 31, 1916. 


_ 1,215,697. Fish Hook. George E. Paulsen, Chicago, III. 
Filed: June 2, 1916. 
1,215,411. Leveling Device. Herbert G. Rounds, Bay 


City, Mich. Filed Mar. 6, 1915. 

1,215,726. -Tool. Grover C. Shew, West Brownsville, Pa. 
Filed Oct. 23, 1915. 

1,215,753. Mail Box. Amos J. Waltermire, Omaha, Nebr., 
assignor of one-third to Austin W. Raymond, Omaha, Nebr. 
Filed Jan. 19, 1916. 

1,215.802. Soldering Appliance. 
Walla, Wash. Filed July 5, 1916. 


John N. Haven, Walla 
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Condensed Milk Can Opener. Joseph Larger, 


1,215,821. 
Filed Nov. 27, 1915. 


Youngstown, Ohio. 


1,215,843. Door Lock. Charles A. Painter, Jr., and 
James P. McKinney, Jr., Pittsburgh, Pa. Filed Nov. &,. 1915. 
1,215,888. Lock. Louie Stern, New York, N. Y. Filed 


Oct. 21, 1916. 
1,215,893. Razor Blade Sharpener. John M. Welch, Al- 
bany, N. Y. Filed Nov. 16, 1916. 


1,215,915. Mail Box Support. John H. Creswell, Perote, 


Ala. Filed June 15, 1915. 

1,215,938. Weedless [ish Hook. James William Jay, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Filed June 17, 1916. 

1,215,980. Hammer. John E. Pendergast, Jackson, Mont. 


liled May 14, 1913. 

1,215,992. Door Lock. 
Filed Mar. 7, 1916. 

1,216,001. Combined Rebounding, Main, and Trigger 
Spring for Firearms. Reginald I. Sedgley, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filed June 13, 1916. 

1,216,008. Cooking Device. Charles H. Stonebridge, New 
York, N. Y. Filed Sept. 7, 1916. 

1,216,010. Marker Gage and Square. 
Sisseton, S. D. Filed June 2, 1916. 

1,216,034. Gate Latch. Reuben M. Williams, Malad City, 
Idaho. Filed Aug. 4, 1916. _ 

1,216,042. Weather Strip. 
Filed Sept. 28, 1914. 

1,216,089. Wire Stretcher. 
mett, Kans. Filed Nov. 17, 1915. 

1,216,105. Plumb, Level and Square. Joseph I. Gagnon, 
Philadelphia, and John A. Hawthorne, Jr., Chester, Pa., as- 
signors of one-third to Alfred S. Orchard, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Filed July 22, 1916. 

1,216,115. Kerosene Hauck, Brook- 

Renewed 


Herman Rein, New York, N. Y. 


Hans Tallakson, 


Amos Ackley, Camden, N. J. 


Laurence B. Devolld, Em- 


Torch. Arthur E. 


lyn, N. Y. Filed Aug. 15, 1914, Serial No. 856,919. 
Jan. 6, 1917. ee 
1,216,164. Oven Shelf, Harriet Reddin, Attleboro, Mass. 


Filed June 16, 1916. 
1,216,170. Lightning Rod Connector. 
Bourbon, Ind. Filed Aug. 3, 1916. 
1,216,109. Magnifying Attachment for Scissors. Francis 
Henry Callahan, New Haven, Conn. Filed Mar. 21, 1916. 


William I. Russell, 





anid seetiinaia dad cteakdieniaiadiaestnehaaaettn meee ee 
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WEEKLY REPORT 
OF TRADE AND THE MARKETS 








PRODUCTION AND DELIVERIES SERIOUSLY 
HAMPERED BY RAILROAD AND 
MARINE BLOCKADES. 


The embargo which many of the railroads have 
placed on certain materials and the piling up of sup- 
plies for export have caused a serious situation in 
manufacturing centers. 

In the pig iron field, the shortage of coke and other 
furnace supplies has reduced the output in many in- 
stances as much as fifty percent. Where manufac- 
turing plants have been able to draw on their old sup- 
plies the effect of the current conditions has not as 
yet made it felt to any considerable degree, except as 
to shipments to their customers, which, of course, 
have been hampered by the railroads’ failure to sup- 
ply sufficient cars, or to move what they did furnish. 
3ut that the situation has existed long enough to have 
created an important hiatus between pig iron produc- 
tion and manufacturing that must be reflected ulti- 
mately in reduced output of finished material, is an 
opinion one hears expressed. The importance of the 
reduction in production depends altogether upon the 
extent of the railroad tieup. The steel men are not 
optimistic. 

Instead of the anticipated softening of prices, the 
trade expects to see even higher levels before there is 
a reaction. It is realized that prices are at a high level 
and there is some hesitancy apparent in advancing 
prices when the country is momentarily expecting war, 
but some of the props which have held up nominal 
quotations have been withdrawn and a steady upward 
tendency all along the line may be expected, it is main- 
tained. 

There is a double reason for price advances and it 
is doubtful that the mills could hold them down if they 
tried, say those who are close students of the situa- 
tion. 

Bradstreet’s Review of the Trade says: ‘Despite 
many drawbacks, chief of these being partially. block- 
aded foreign trade, unprecedented railway congestion, 
threatening public food and fuel supplies, and very 
cold stormy weather, the country’s trade continues 
large—heavier than a year ago at this date, in fact. 
This is, of course, especially true of spring trade, 
which is secure beyond peradventure, except where 
delays in shipping threaten to further retard Geliveries 
of urgently required goods. 

“Retail trade, save where given a spur by the cold- 
est weather of the winter, is rather less active, though 
concededly better than a year ago. It is in the mat- 
ter of far-future trade and in industrial operations 
that retarding or disorganizing effects are most evi- 
dent, and here the dominant note as regards future 
buying is one of conservatism, pending a clearer view 


of the outcome of international unsettlement and the 
possible effects on prices if the trouble should result 
in war. 

“In industry the situation is one of efforts to carry 
along manufacturing enterprise at a full volume, de- 
spite serious interruption to all shipping east and west 
by what is conceded to be the mest severe congestion 
of transportation that the country has probably ever 
suffered. Scarcity of cars and motive power and con- 
gestion of terminals has been a source of complaint 
and concern for months past.” 


STEEL. 

Twelve of the Carnegie Steel Company’s bar mills 
at Youngstown, Ohio, have been forced to close down 
because of shortage of fuel, and other steel com- 
panies in this region are also sericusly affected by the 
same fuel condition. Prices are only to be consid- 
ered as nominal. In Chicago mill quotations may be 
cited as follows: Soft steel bars, 3.19 to 3.69 cents; 
shapes, 3.44 cents; plates 3.94 to 5.19. The corre- 
sponding prices in the Pittsburgh district are: Bars, 
3 to 3.50 cents; shapes, 3.25 cents; plates, 3.75 to 5.00 
cents. 


COPPER. 

The sharp contrast in the copper market between 
the great activity in spot and nearby metal and the 
dullness in the metal for delivery after June is still 
noted and is causing a wide range in prices between 
those two positions. Spot Electrolytic copper is com- 
manding 37 cents, and 35 cents has been bid for 
March metal, while for second quarter the range is 
from 32%% to 34 cents, according to delivery. The 
scarcity of all copper this side of July is pronounced, 
and consumers are beginning to consider some pur- 
chases for third quarter, to be on the safe side. 
Smaller dealers are quoting now for this position from 
30% to 31% cents, but leading producers are holding 
from 31 to 32 cents. No change was reported in the 
London cables of copper. Exports reported at the 
New York Custom House so far this month amount 
to 17,282 tons. The base price on hot rolled sheet 
copper has been advanced 2 cents, the new quotation 
being 44 cents. 


TIN. 

During the past two weeks the spot price of tin has 
declined about 7% cents per pound. It is of interest, 
therefore, to review the recent movement to under- 
stand present prices. On January 31st the spot price 
of tin in New York was about 46 cents. February 
5th, just after diplomatic negotiations were broken off 
with Germany, the spot price had advanced to 56 
cents per pound, but almost immediately began to re- 














act because of constant and ample arrivals of Straits 
tin, and because of pressure to sell Banca tin, of which 
there was an oversupply. The decline in the foreign 
price has brought London back to £195, or in other 
words only £1 10 shillings higher (about 30 cents per 
hundred pounds) than it was on January 3ist, .but 
our spot market is still at around 48 cents per pound, 
so that there is still a premium owing to fear condi- 
tions, of 2 cents per pound on spot tin. With the 
present condition of stocks and light demand this ad- 
vance of 2 cents per pound over the price ruling at 
that time might be considered sufficient to cover the 
case, but in all probability, should a tin steamer be 
lost the market would almost immediately jump to 
where it was before, around 56 cents per pound, be- 
cause stocks are still closely concentrated. The Chi- 
cago warehouses quote pig and bar tin respectively at 
55 and 56 cents, three cents lower than a week ago. 
LEAD. 

The lead market is very strong with spot metal, 
New York, commanding a premium. The price is 
quoted up te 11.00 to 11.50 cents per pound. East St. 
Louis shipment is quoted at 9.6214 to 10.00 cents per 
pound. Chicago warehouses have advanced their quo- 
tations 75 cents per 100 pounds, the new quotations 
being $10.75 for American pig and $11.25 for bars. 


SOLDER. 

Warehouse prices in Chicago on solder are two 
cents lower per pound, as follows: XXX Guaranteed, 
Y%& VY, 31% cents; Commercial, 1% & Y%, 29% cents; 
Number 1 Plumbers’, 271% cents. 


TIN PLATE MAKERS TO OPEN BOOKS. 

Owing to the great pressure on manufacturers by 
anxious customers, it is likely that books will be 
formally opened within the next two or three weeks 
for second half tin plate contracts. The market is 
practically bare of all production for the first half of 
the year, and only limited amounts of stock tin plate 
is to be had. The leading interest’s “official” price of 
$7.00 a base box still stands, but is entirely nominal. 
Some of the larger independents are making sales 
from stock to regular customers at $7.50 for large 
orders and $8.00 for smaller quantities. Other manu- 
facturers are quoting nominal prices of $8.25 to $8.75, 
but have nothing to sell. 


SHEETS. 

With production of sheets still greatly curtailed by 
current operating and traffic difficulties, demand is 
holding up and is more than sufficient to absorb all of 
the available supply of black and blue annealed sheets. 
Prices are firm for all grades, and predictions are 
heard that additional gains will soon be registered. 
Delayed shipments of sheet bars and the high prices 
now prevailing for this semi-finished material are the 
factors that are causing manufacturers to adopt a 
very firm attitude toward prices. Mill prices are as 
follows in the Chicago district: 28 gauge black sheets, 
4.94 to 5.69 cents; 10 gauge blue annealed, 4.69 to 5.19 
cents ; 28 gauge galvanized 6.6 to 7.44 cents. Ware- 
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houses have advanced their quotations on galvanized 
sheets 25 cents per 100 pounds, the new quotation for 
28 gauge being $7.50. 


OLD METALS. 

The consuming demand for old metals is very light, 
the principal reason for the steady prices being the 
lack of shipments from country buyers. Wholesale 
dealers’ buying quotations are as follows: Old steel 
axles, $34.50 to $35.00; old iron axles, $34.50 to 
$35.00; steel springs, $23.50 to $24.50; Number I 
wrought iron, $23.00 to $24.00; Number 1 cast iron, 
$14.75 to $15.25, all net tons. Prices for non-ferrous 
metals are as follows per pound: Light copper, 2314 
6 zinc 


cents; light brass, 13% cents; lead, 714 cents; 


if 


scrap, 714 cents; aluminum, 26 cents. 


SPELTER. 
As in lead, the marked scarcity of spot spelter has 


caused holders to advance their quotations. The spot 


price New York, is held at 12.00 to 12.50 cents per 
pound, with sales reported at the higher price in one 
quarter. Prompt shipment from East St. Louis is 
readily available provided cars can be secured and this 
The 
price is quoted at 10.37% to 10.50 cents per pound. 
Chicago warehouses have advanced their quotations 


position has not shown such sharp fluctuations. 


cents. 
$22.50 


% cent per pound, the new price being 12 
Sheet zinc remains at $22.00 in cask lots and 
to $23.00 in less than cask lots. 

PIG IRON. 

The pig iron market has been featured principally 
by the advance of $2.00 per ton on Southern [foundry 
the new quotation being $27.50 Birming- 
lurnaces are seriously 


Number 2, 
ham for prompt delivery. 
hampered by the great difficulty, not to say impossi- 
bility of securing coke for their operations and cars in 
which to ship their iron. Chicago prices are as fol- 
lows from furnace: Northern Number 2 loundry, 
Jasic and Malleable grades, $33.00; Bessemer, $36.00; 
Lake Superior Charcoal, $35.75 to $38.25. In the 
Pittsburgh district large sales of Bessemer iron have 


been reported. Prices there run as follows: Basic, 


$30.00; Northern Number 2 Foundry and Malleable, 
$33.00 to $36.00; Bessemer, $36.00. 


Rogers, Brown & Company's Market Report, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, february 23, 1917: 

Southern producers this week have advanced their prices 
on pig iron one dollar per ton for delivery during the last 
half of this year. Prices for first half delivery were advanced 
from one to two dollars over the last half price. The major- 
ity of inquiries for this iron are for small quantities and are 
well scattered; however, the market is strong. 

On some yards there are accumulations, due to the in- 
ability of the railroads to furnish cars enough to move the 
iron which has been sold. 

The coke situation in the South has improved somewhat. 
However, it is still far from normal. 

Most of the melters of pig are working to full capacity. 
The furnace situation in the North is far from satisfactory, 
due almost entirely to the shortage of cars and motive power. 
The prospects are not very bright for any improvement in the 
near future. A large number of stacks have been banked on 
account of shortage of coke. Others that are in condition to 
be blown in are idle for the same reason. 

Eastern manufacturers of ferromanganese 


have again 


advanced their prices for third and fourth quarter business 
and have withdrawn for prompt and early shipment. 
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Current Hardware and Metal Prices. 


AMERICAN ARTISAN AND HARDWARE RECORD 


is the only 


publication containing Western Hardware and Metal — corrected weekly. 
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